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MOHAWK 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


JULY 6 to AUGUST 14 
LEGE CAMPUS 


SCHENECTADY, ‘N.Y. 





under the direction of 


CHARLES COBURN 


who, with guest stars, will be supported by a distin- 
guished professional company in six great plays, in 
the beautiful Outdoor Theatre on the Union 
College campus — in the heart of New York's 
vacationland: Saratoga Spring:, Lake George, the 
Adirondacks, Catskills and erkshires. 


INSTITUTE bad THEATRE 
June 28 through August 21 


Offers study and experience in all 
branches of play production with 
Festival's professional company 


PROFESSIONAL CAREER. Through 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
students are eligible for salaried posi- 
tions with the Mohawk Drama Festival. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. Indi- 
vidual research, seminar projects, round 
table discussions with eminent visiting 
lecturers 
CERTIFICATES AWARDED 
For information and Institute Catalogue 
Write to: Registrar, Institute of the Theatre 











THIRD ANNUAL 
WILKE LL tia 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


+*) JUNE 28 “AUGUST 14 
Seven Plays Featuring 


“THE STORY OF THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST” 


Now an established event of importance 
in the theatrical year... Pasadena’s Mid- 
summer Festival this summer offers you an 
unique footlight adventure. Seven stirring 
plays...one cach week... painting in 
colorful pageantry the Story of the Great 
Southwest, from Montezuma to the found- 
ing of the modern west oa Miner's Gold. 
The Plays... 
MONTEZUMA 
by Gerbart Hauptmann 


eee OF THE SWALLOWS 


by Ramon Romero 


NIGHT OVER TAOS 
by Maxwell Anderson 


JUAREZ AND MAXIMILIAN 
by Franz Werfel 
GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST 
by David Belasco 
ROSE OF THE RANCHO 
by Tully and Belasco 


MINER'S GOLD 


by Agnes Peterson 















Plan your Southern California vacation to 
include this interesting dramatic event... 
a. Write for folder of further festival facts 


* PAOATENA PLAYHOUSE * 





33 50. EL MOLINO AVE. PASADENA: CALIF, 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ART 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Drama 


Regular University Quarter, June 17 — Aug. 28 


ENGLISH CLASSIC COMEDY AND 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


applied in fortnightly productions of one-act plays 


agement 


illustrating the major production . . . 


Drama Contest. . . . Speech and Drama Conference 


For fuller information address 
The Proctor, Office 200 J 
Stanford University 


Studies in text, settings, costumes, and lighting, lead- 
ing to major classic performance in August and 


Classes: Shakespeare... Comedy... Voice & 
Interpretation . . . Acting & Directin . Stage & 
Costume Design . Playwriting . . . Theatre Man- 


Activities: Special Lectures, Exhibitions, Recitals 
Formal Read- 
ings of Ancient & Modern Comedies and of ,the 
winning play in the Maxwell Anderson Verse 


LEE SIMONSON master lectures on staging, June 
22-26 


Califomia 





DIVISION OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 
Glenn Hughes, Executive Director 


Complete curriculum in field of drama leading tp 
B.A. and M.A. degrees 

Theatre library of more than 10,000 volumes 

Two theatres (Studio and Penthouse) operatin 
nightly every week of the year : 

Marionette productions and radio programs 

Staff of twelve, including: John Ashby Conway 
Sophie Rosenstein, Wilbur Sparrow, James 
Hicken, George Savage, Irene Phillips - 
Herbert 

Unsurpassed opportunities for training and experi. 
ence in all phases of the theatre 


Summer Quarter: June 16 to August 26 
Write for free illustrated catalogue 


Address: Director, Division of Drama, University of 





Washington, Seattle 
— 











-DRAMA+-AND-: THEATRE: 


CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13 


Stage Direction, Interpretation and Acting, Play- 
writing, Stage Craft, Community and hool 
Drama, Lighting end Make-up. 


Phonetics and Public Speaking 
THEATRE PRACTICE IN 
THE CORNELL SUMMER THEATRE 


For Summer Session Bulletin, or for 
Graduate School Bulletin on Advanced Degrees 


Address: The bea of Cornell University 
itheca, New York 











m 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
ninth season 
of 
THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 


Complete School of the Theatre 


1937 Summer Session 
June 25 to August 20 


For full particulars apply to 
VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dey] 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 


* Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 





ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma @ 


and Degree Courses; Evening Cc es. 


Semester Openings September and February 


For Bulletin address 


DePAUL 


UNIVERSITY 
403 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 





CENTRAL arty | 
OPERA HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


announces its 


1937 PLAY FESTIVAL 


in honor of Colorado Pioneers 
July 17-August 7 


Richard Aldrich will present 


Ruth Gordon 





n a Jed Harris production of 


A Doll's House 
All Colorado's scenic highways lead to 


Central City, whose fabulous mines 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























caused the Gold Rush of 1859. 
The Opera House was erected by 
pioneers, as was the Teller House, a 
renowned hosteiry where accommo- 
Gations may de reserved 

For information addre 
1624 Tremont Street, Denver, Colorado 
The Cleveland Playhouse 

and 
Western Reserve 
University 


offer courses leading to 
Master of Arts Degree 
in 


Drama and Theatre 


For information write 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Western Reserve University 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE AMERICAN THEATRICAL 
SEMINAR of the NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


nder the direction of ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 

e five-week summer session, July 19-August 

onjunc with the Mozerteum Academy 

aizbu aN for American students of the 

dreme distinguished for its internationelly 

k ecu ena for its pubdlic performance 
a the burg Festive 


Group sails July 7 from New York 
Vrite for Literature 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 
COlumbus 5-2445 
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Malvern Festival 


Worcestershire, England 





JULY 26 to AUG. 21, 1937 
Programme of Plays will include 
SUSANNA 


(First Performance on the modern stage) 
GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 

TOM THUMB THE GREAT 
THE APPLE CART 


TWO MODERN PLAYS 
one of which will be by 
BERNARD SHAW 


Folders and Full Information from 
FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


im association with 
Dean & Dawson, Ltd 


576 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
or MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICE 
2 Rose Bank Malvern, England 














Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, and Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, London 


SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1937 
Three Sessions: 

July 30th to August 13th— BATH 
August 16th to August 30th — BATH 
September 3rd to September 12th — LONDON 


Unrivalled opportunities for acting end study in 
actus! Theatres under famous professional pro 
ducers. Public performances of Classic and Modern 
Plays given by members in Everyman Theatre, Little 
Theatre, Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump 
Rooms of Bath. Final performances of Festival Plays in 
London Motor tours to Wells Cathedra!, Glaston 
bury Abbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beeutiful West 
Country centre. Inclusive Course Fee per session 
three pounds fifteen shillings. Accommodation pro- 
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Y, this, the 20th Anniversary of the 1917 revolution, the artists of the Soviet theatre will 
present the outstanding productions of two decades, for theatre lovers and stage folk from abroad 
Nemerovitch-Danchenko, Okhlopkov, Simonov, Natalie Satz and other noted regisseurs will 
cooperate with Moscow's leading exponents of the drama, music and the dance to make these 
ten days a veritable feast of the theatre. The program will range from the classics of Shakespeare, 
Calderon and Pushkin to the dynamic modern drama of Pogodin, Alexis Tolstoi, Gusev and 
other young Soviet writers. The world-famous Moscow Art Theatre, the gigantic stage of the 
Bolshoi Opera, the Vakhtangov, the New Realistic, the traditional Maly, the Gypsy and Jewish 
Theatres, the Theatre of the Young Spectator, and others of Moscow's fifty legitimate houses will 
participate with their foremost artists. Moscow, September 1 to 10, will be the focus of theatrical 
interest throughout the world and the starting point of absorbing travel through the Soviet 


scene 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


A 


A number of parties under the leadership of outstanding authorities 
on the Soviet Theatre, are now forming. Independent rates for the 
ten days in Moscow are $160 First Class, $96 Tourist, and $61 
Third. These include theatre tickets, hotel, meals, sightseeing by 
car, and the services of trained guide-interpreters. Write for 
Folder No. TM-6 


INTOURIST, inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


360 N. Michigan Avenue 756 South Broadway 








vided in historical 18th-century mansion, if desired a j 
n O LOS s 
Apply Hon. Sec. Uhicag os Angeles 
LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 
BATH ENGLAND 
When writ rtisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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‘Y’ HAT!’ says this Mongolian gentleman, as he lifts the ceremonial cup 
of hospitality — a horn of mare’s milk and honey, or kumiss. One of a 
series of drawings by James Reynolds (more of which are reproduced on 
pages 471 to 477), made during the artist’s travels in the Orient. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


NEW YORK, A POOR LITTLE 
RICH TOWN — SATURDAY SHOW 
IN ITALY — PULITZER AWARD 


Ar deal of attention has been paid 
to Lee Pattison’s letter on the need 
of a lyric theatre in New York, published 
in the last issue of THEATRE ARTS. The 
fact that New York is so large and so 
rich that it cannot afford the pleasure of 
hearing, in congenial surroundings, the 
operas of Mozart and Gluck, or such 
lighter fare as Johann Strauss, seems 
suddenly to have struck New Yorkers 
with surprise. That the biggest is not 
always the best should not be news, any 
more than that an opera house which is 
well suited to the ‘Ring’ is, in its na- 
ture, ill-suited to Figaro and Alceste; 
ill-suited, moreover, to a variety of per- 
formances (given within a month in New 
York in various haphazard homes), all 
of which would make sound material 
for a lyric theatre repertory. These in- 
cluded: Darius Milhaud’s Le Pauore 
Matelot and Menotti’s Amelia al Ballo, 
both produced for the first time in 
America by the Curtis Institute of 
Music; Pergolesi’s charming old chamber 
opera, La Serva Padrona, and Frederic 
Hart’s The Romance of Robot, a new 
American work, both presented by the 
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Duke McHale's Spanish dance in Babes 
in Arms is recorded by Betty TFoiner. 


CENTRAL CITY OPERA HOUSE, 
in Central City, Colorado, will have 
a summer production despite Robert 
Edmond Jones’ absence in Europe. 
Richard Aldrich announces the per- 
formance, from July 17 to August 7, 
of A Doll’s House, with Ruth Gordon 
as Nora, directed by Jed Harris and 
designed by Donald Oenslager. 
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THE REPERTORY for the fifth 
annual Theatre Festival in Moscow 
from September 1 to 10 has been 
announced. Only evening perform- 
ances will be given this year. The 
opening event is a performance by 
the Theatre of People’s Art, in which 
artists from all republics in the 
Soviet Union will take part. The 
remaining evenings, except for the 
last, will see productions by two 
different theatres. On September 2, 
the State Maly Theatre gives Os- 
trovsky’s The Forest, and the Vakh- 
tangov presents Much Ado About 
Nothing; on September 3, the former 
offers Fame, a modern poetic drama 
by Victor Gousev, and the Vakh- 
tangov produces Gorky’s Yegor 
Bulichoo, with Shchukin, noted crea- 
tor of the title role. On September 4, 
Natalie Satz’ Central Children’s 
Theatre gives Alexei Tolstoy’s The 
Little Golden Key, and the State 
Theatre for Young Spectators pre- 
sents Calderon’s His Own Failer. 
September 5 will see the Moscow 
Jewish Theatre’s production of Gold- 
faden’s Shulamite, based on a Biblical 
theme; and the Moscow Gypsy 
Theatre’s performance of Rom- 
Lebedev’s Wedding in the Tabor. On 
September 6, the Theatre of the 
Red Army, participating in the 
Festival for the first time, gives 
Prut’s 7979; and Okhlopkov’s ex- 
perimental Realistic Theatre offers 
its most famous production, Pogo- 
din’s Aristocrats. On September 7, 
the Moscow Pioneer Palace will be 
given over to an evening of children’s 
performances. The last three eve- 
nings of the Festival will be devoted 
to the work of the Bolshoi Opera 
Theatre and of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, the former in Glinka’s 
Ruslan and Ludmila, Dzerzhinski’s 
new The Soil Upturned, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s ballet, The Sleeping Beauty; 
the Art Theatre in Anna Karenina, 
Trenev’s Lubov Yarovaya and Push- 
kin’s famous Boris Godunov. 
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W.P.A. Federal Music Project of New 
York; Aaron Copland’s play-opera for 
youthful actors, The Second Hurricane, 
offered by the Henry Street Settlement. 

Performances like the three Stra- 
vinsky ballets produced with style and 
skill by the American Ballet, Trudi 
Schoop’s new ballet, Blonde Marie, and 
other dance events might advanta- 
geously be added to such a program — 
if New York could afford a small opera 
house in its huge-scale luxurious living. 

It would be well if Mr. Pattison’s 
letter could attract something more than 
attention and approval, namely, plans 
to finance such a lyric theatre. 

A’ A supplement to the Carri Di Tespi 

which have for some years carried 
theatre and opera to the people of small 
Italian towns, the Italian government 
has recently added what they call 
“Sabato Teatrale’, Saturday matinees at 
leading city theatres and even at the 
great opera houses like La Scala. At 
these Saturday performances workmen 
can buy the very best in Italian theatre 
and opera for two /ire simply by present- 
ing their identification cards. At least, 
they have the privilege of doing so as 
long as the seats hold out, but it is said 
that all available tickets for these Thea- 
tre Saturdays in Italy are sold almost 
as soon as the box-office is opened. 

The performances that are produced 
on these occasions are not, like our Fed- 
eral Theatre presentations, by the thea- 
tre’s unemployed; they are the same 
plays with the same casts as those for 
other days in the week. For these per- 
formances the actors and singers are 

















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


paid somewhat smaller salaries than 
usual and any production deficit is made 
up by the government. 

This national support of the very 
best in the theatre for the benefit both 
of the theatre and of the working man 
and the underprivileged follows the line 
used in several places in Central Europe 
and is highly desirable in National 
Theatre thinking. 


VERY age has its own artistic style 
E which is apt to show in unexpected 
ways through the form and presentation 


THE ‘IFFLAND RING’, one of 
the show pieces in the remarkable 
theatre collection of the Vienna 
Burgtheater Museum, is surrounded 
by an interesting history. The ring 
was bequeathed by the distinguished 
actor, Iffand, to Ludwig Devrient 
as the greatest German-speaking 
actor of his time, with the request 
that it should be transmitted by 
each recipient, on his death, to the 
man who best fulfilled this condition. 
It went through several generations 
until it came to a distinguished 
player of our own day, Albert Bas- 
sermann. Three times Bassermann 
has named an heir to the ring — 


first Girardi, then Pallenberg, then 


of all the arts of the period. Apropos of Moissi, each of whom died in his 


the discussion relating to the proper 
reading of Shakespeare’s verse, in strict 
time or in dramatic rhythm, a discussion 
much on the public tongue this winter 
(and emphasized by Granville-Barker’s 
notes in his Preface to Hamlet, page 488 
of this issue), there is this statement 
from Frescobaldi, one of the leading 
composers of Shakespeare’s day, about 
the same point in relation to musical 
reading. His own works, says Fresco- 
baldi, “should not be played in strict 
time, but must be interpreted freely. 
They should be played in the manner of 
the contemporary madrigals which, al- 
though difficult, become easy when they 
are sung according to the meaning and 
expression of the words and the tempi 
are varied accordingly.’ 


pe Pulitzer Prize award in drama, 
which has ceased during the last 
few years to be a matter of import, 
goes to George Kaufman’s and Moss 


Hart’s merry and immensely successful 
comedy, You Can’t Take It With You. 





turn. Unable, or unwilling, to make 
a fourth decision under such un- 
happy circumstances, Bassermann 
has willed the ring to the Museum. 


* 
VIENNA looks forward again to its 
annual Festival Weeks from June 6 
to 20 when the State Opera, the 
various orchestras and theatres offer 
their best work in gala performances. 
Among the Burgtheater’s scheduled 
productions are Die Heilige Elisa- 
beth, Donna Diana, Kaiser Fosef II, 
Henry IV, November 3, 1978. The 
Stadttheater presents a cycle of 
Lehar operettas. The State Opera’s 
program starts off with The Fewels 
of the Madonna on June 6, and con- 
tinues, in order, with Elektra, La 
Fiamma, Don Carlos, Das Rheingold, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Die Walkiire, 
Der Rosenkavalier, Palestrina, Fi- 
delio, Siegfried, Othello, The Barber 
of Seville, Gétterdimmerung, Oberon. 


oo) 

ALBERT EINSTEIN’S Short His- 
tory of Music (Cassell: 6/) has been 
translated into English after going 
through three editions in Germany. 
An English reviewer gauges its im- 
portance when he says, ‘By the 
mere fact of its origin it is...a 
treasure for the mind.’ 
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In the Spring 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HERE was nothing in the April winds or April skies to indicate 
ip we spring had come, but the calendar said so, and all over 
Europe and America the plans for summer theatres and festivals were 
burgeoning even if the trees were not. By contrast, the New York play 
producers, refusing from long habit to believe that people of even 
average intelligence could want to see a play in the months that had no 
R in them, were busy putting away their untried scripts, packing up 
their expensive theatres in camphor, and dividing by only seven or 
eight the heavy rent and overhead charges which, if they were divided 
by twelve (for theatres used twelve months in the year), would make 
play producing a much less hazardous process and playgoing a far 
cheaper amusement. Every theatre ticket bears within its price a 
share of a yearly rent, almost half of which is regularly squandered by 
disuse, only because theatre owners and producers are firm in their 
faith that the business methods which have lost fortunes for their 
fellows through two generations are therefore the best business meth- 
ods for them. There is probably no more extravagant fiction still 
current than the one that the millions of New Yorkers left in New 
York during the summer, and the thousands of visitors who come to 
New York on a vacation, would not fill a fair quota of theatres night 
by night, provided those theatres were cool and comfortable and pro- 
vided with cool, entertaining or stimulating plays. There is some basis 
for the assumption that Ghosts and Hamlet and Marching Song and 
Johnny Fohnson might not, together, make a popular repertory for 
warm evenings, although the cosy way in which Tobacco Road and 
Dead End have lived through New York summers, side by side with 
Boy Meets Girl, may contradict even that argument. But there is 
surely no reason to believe that, as soon as March comes, only plays 
for morons and traveling salesmen wearied by a busy day are worth 
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BABES IN ARMS, a gay musical comedy produced by Dwight Deere 
Wiman for spring and summer consumption, has a group of youthful per- 





formers bringing to zestful life a catchy Rodgers and Hart score. 
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EXCURSION, Victor Wolfson’s excursion into fantasy, tells of the voyage 
of a Coney Island pleasure-boat into deeper waters and unfamiliar territory, 
and is the spring’s surprise success. Against clever realistic settings by G. E. 
Calthrop, Whitford Kane (as the captain) and his various passengers play 
out an amusing idea with pleasurable skill. 



































BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


the cost and effort of production in New York. In air-cooled theatres 
and with New York’s excellent theatre press-agents on their mettle, 
with some worthwhile idea to sell, almost anything could happen. It 
takes time and courage to break down a false tradition, and it may 
take some years to encourage an often-fooled New York audience to 
believe again that new spring and summer productions are worth 
seeing. But it can be done. 

Meanwhile there are a goodly number of the season’s favored plays 
—mostly the light comedies and farces —that seem prepared to 
remain with us during the warm months. And there have been, this 
spring — besides Ward Morehouse’s Southern fable, Miss Quis, with 
Peggy Wood, Jean Ferguson Black’s inconsequential Penny Wise, 
and a detective story, Without Warning — two genial openings that 
come obviously courting a summer’s favor: Victor Wolfson’s Excur- 
sion, and a musical comedy by Rodgers and Hart called Babes in 
Arms. The producer of Excursion, John C. Wilson (long Noel Coward’s 
business manager, who first appeared on Broadway as a producer in 
his own right with Mr. Coward’s repertory, Tonight at 8:30), looked 
far to the left to find a new playwright for his new venture. Victor 
Wolfson has been active in various capacities in the Theatre Union for 
which, among other things, he made the excellent transcription of 
Bitter Stream, and he, in turn, has gone a considerable distance to the 
right, without departing from his point of view, in the making of his 
play. Neither the theme nor the story of Excursion lays a heavy claim 
to originality. It is all about a pleasure boat that has plied for thirty 
years between Manhattan and Coney Island and is about to be laid off. 
The kindly old captain, looking forward without pleasure to a life on 
land, conceives — or is helped by his brother to the conception — that 
he is playing false to his passengers in turning them back, after only a 
few hours, to the dreary lives from which they are trying to escape on 
the S. S. Happiness. He decides to turn the nose of his ship out to sea 
for this last voyage and to head it and all aboard for a happy island 
somewhere south of Trinidad, where men and women can live in peace 
with one another. He doesn’t get far; and Excursion doesn’t get far, 
but, while they last, both voyage and play are full of good cheer. 

As such stories always do, about a group of people joined together 
by an unexpected experience on shipboard, Excursion brings out the 
human and social problems involved in the lives and characters of the 
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Babesin Arms 
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various passengers; and, perhaps a little more than most such plays, it 
develops the ‘social content’ of the situation. Excursion is not riotous 
with laughter; it is not an exciting play, nor built to any tempestuous 
climax. But under the captaincy of Whitford Kane as Captain Obediah 
Rich, and with passengers and crew drilled skilfully by Worthington 
Miner, it is a friendly human document. 


Babes in Arms is a venture in another field. It is a musical comedy 
by Rodgers and Hart with jolly music and many sound lyrics. As far as 
it has a plot, it is about a group of youngsters who get up a show in the 
hope that through the profits of the enterprise they may escape retire- 
ment to a Federal work farm. The plot gets lost, as most musical 
comedy plots do, before the play is half done. But that does not matter 
much, for Babes in Arms is acted and sung and danced entirely, or 
almost entirely, by a group of players in — or under — their teens, 
who are so well-skilled in their crafts that they very nearly override the 
fear lest — with vaudeville gone — we may soon have no comic actors 
for the revues that are Broadway’s chief contribution to theatre form 
and bright entertainment. All winter the theatre has been ridden with 
sophisticated child actors imitating their elders — sometimes well, 
sometimes badly, but generally so precociously and artificially that 
even when they were competent they were an interference to the play 
rather than an addition. But the young actors in Bades in Arms, fully a 
dozen of them, have a fresh and fluent skill, a theatre presence and a 
developed power of projection that are distinctly disarming, not to say 
impressive. Where long and unhappy experience has not created too 
ardent a prejudice against any ‘kiddies’ on the stage, there will be real 
theatre pleasure in watching their performance. 

Most of these young people are credited by the program with 
having learned their trades in the motion pictures, the radio or night 
clubs, with here and there a tour in some lonely vaudeville unit. 
But there is a difference between learning a trade and gaining experi- 
ence, and there is evidence of good sound teaching behind much of this 
skill. The agile Nicholas brothers may have the tap dance in their 
blood, and no doubt Mitzi Green, with the natural gift for mimicry 
which makes her at sixteen a sort of miniature Ina Claire, has devel- 
oped under the eight years of routine in the motion pictures and the 
radio. But there is more than natural gift in many of these young 
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artists. It may be noted, for example, that Ray Heatherton has 
studied the art of singing with Paul Reimers, a fine artist who knows 
how to use and to save a voice, and that such training must be added 
to experience in a Paterson church choir, a jazz king’s orchestra and a 
Red Network in figuring how Heatherton sings as beautifully as he 
does. Probably there is some equally fine dance master behind the 
precision of Duke McHale’s technique in his Spanish dance. 

Dwight Wiman, who produced Babes in Arms, has, moreover, 
given these children and their production the best possible supervision. 
Robert Sinclair is the director of the show, George Balanchine the 
choreographer, and they have both matched their tasks with finesse 
to the material they had in hand. 


There are not, unfortunately, enough of the winter’s best serious 
productions left — of new plays or old — to make a satisfactory pic- 
ture of what has been a highly stimulating theatrical season — stimu- 
lating and progressive, in spite of the lack of that fundamentally 
important element in the theatre, plays of vital content or new 
playwrights of promise. The honors of the year belong definitely to 
the actors, not to the playwrights. 

About the only additions to Broadway dramatists are Arthur 
Kober, recruited from press agentry and motion pictures, as the 
author of Having Wonderful Time, and the partners John Monks, Jr., 
and Fred Finklehoffe with the jolly military-school escapade, Brother 
Rat. Both of these plays have been fresh and welcome contributions, 
but neither one suggests a rich playwriting ore. Perhaps, too, Clare 
Boothe, author of the bitterly satirical study of the women among the 
idle rich, should be accounted a new playwright, since her only other 
contribution to Broadway, Abide With Me, lasted so short a time as 
hardly to have counted. Sidney Howard, Behrman, Clifford Odets, 
and again Eugene O’Neill, have been missing from the lists alto- 
gether; Robert Sherwood is represented only by the continuance 
through a major part of the season of Jdiot’s Delight and by his success- 
ful version of Tovarich, in which Marta Abba and John Halliday could 
probably carry on forever, if they wanted to, in the roles of the noble 
Russian emigrés. George Kaufman and Moss Hart improved on their 
witty journalistic tradition by a happy note of absurdity in You Can't 
Take It With You, in which Henry Travers as Grandfather Vanderhof, 
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the head of a genially mad American family, gives a comic perform- 
ance that it will be hard for him to match and almost impossible to sur- 
pass. To bring these light, bright comedies up to date in their ma- 
terial, there is Mark Reed’s satire on the newer feminism, Yes, My 
Darling Daughter, a distinct advance over Petticoat Fever, with Lucile 
Watson, Peggy Conklin and Violet Heming. 

Above this, there are four names of importance on the playwrights’ 
roster — Maxwell Anderson, Paul Green, Christopher Marlowe and 
William Shakespeare. To the first of these, for his play High Tor (as 
last year for Winterset), went the award of the Drama Critics’ Circle 
for the best play of the season by an American author. To the last 
went two new records — one, for John Gielgud’s memorable perform- 
ance of Hamlet which broke the all-time record for American length of 
run; the other, for Maurice Evans’ brilliant and almost unparalleled 
critical and popular success with Richard II, a play long absent from 
American repertory, now playing night-by-night to full houses, before 
many people to whom Shakespeare performances were unknown and 
even the theatre was virtually a new world. Not such a new world, 
perhaps, as to many in the audiences of the Federal Theatre’s produc- 
tion of Dr. Faustus with Orson Welles (highly favored by many 
critics) in the name part. By the magic of its poetry, or the magic ele- 
ment in the story, or the magic of its lighting and production — or by 
all elements combined — this ‘lost classic’ has achieved a marked 
success. 

To Paul Green goes the enviable, though perhaps not entirely 
satisfying, honor of being the playwright who has, during the season, 
gone the longest way forward on the difficult experimental road he has 
chosen to hew out for himself. Fohnny Fohnson, produced by the Group 
Theatre, made no money for the company; very few of the critical 
notices it received were more than passably favorable. Yet Yohnny 
Johnson may go down in our dramatic history as one of the important 
plays of the decade, because in it Paul Green almost succeeded in his 
endeavor to unite dramatic action and speech with music, not using 
the music as an envelope for the action but as an integral part of the 
play and a companion to the spoken word. The music, which Kurt 
Weill contributed to Yohnny Fohnson, was very successful at its best, 
but unequal, providing the actors both with their richest opportunities 
and with their most difficult hurdles. Donald Oenslager’s settings, on 
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the other hand, followed the line of the play almost to perfection. 
Russell Collins, having played many parts (chiefly small ones) since he 
came to New York from the Cleveland Play House, and all of them 
well, gave fine proof in Fohnny Fohnson of his power to characterize 
the most difficult of all parts, that of a very simple, good man, and 
achieved a well-earned acclaim for his performance of the peace-loving 
village boy who entered the war that was to save the world from war, 
only to find out that you cannot save a mad world from its own mad- 
« ness. Although Fohnny Fohnson played for only a few weeks on Broad- 
way, it seems safe to predict that it will not be a forgotten play. 
Russell Collins’ success in Fohnny Fohnson is only one example of 
what has happened over and over again this year, so often, in fact, as 
to be noted as a major characteristic of the season: the complete 
rounding out of a portrait — presence, motivation, action — in sucha 
way that the character remains clearly in the memory as a known per- 
son long after the play has left the boards. This has been accomplished 
almost as often in bits as in an important part. Outstanding among 
these portraits are John Gielgud’s Hamlet; Katharine Cornell’s 
Candida; her princess of the Celibes in The Wingless Victory, and 
Helen Zelinskaya’s Malayan nurse in the same play, watching so 
lovingly and helplessly over her noble mistress; Burgess Meredith’s 
Van Van Dorn in High Tor, and Charles D. Brown’s most excellent 
DeWitt in the same play; Ruth Gordon’s Mistress Pinchwife; Augus- 
tin Duncan’s John of Gaunt, with Maurice Evans’ fluent, decorative 
and persuasive Richard II; the Osric of both Albert Carroll in the 
Leslie Howard production of Hamlet and Morgan Farley in the Gielgud 
production; William Haade as the steel-worker in that short-lived play, 
Iron Men; Leo G. Carroll as the querulous judge in Storm Over Patsy, 
and Roger Livesey, coming into that same comedy of Bruno Frank’s, 
straight from the different comedy of Wycherley’s The Country Wife; 
Martin Wolfson as the labor leader and Rex Ingram as a worker in 
Marching Song; Mildred Natwick as Prossy in Shaw’s prize-package 
for actors, and again in the same play Kent Smith, following the stern 
Rev. Phineas McQueston of The Wingless Victory with the different 
sternness of Morell; Robert Harris in the double roles of Keats in 
Aged 26 and the even younger Marchbanks in Candida; the two young 
people, Jules Garfield and Katherine Locke, in Having Wonderful 
Time; John Alexander as the prize-fighter in that consummate folly, 
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Swing Your Lady; Dudley Digges as the Emperor Franz Joseph in 
The Masque of Kings. The memories of these well-acted parts crowd in 
so fast that almost anyone who has followed the theatre closely could 
no doubt double them without in any way disturbing the standard. 

As you look over the list there are three things that stand out. 
First, the number and variety of characters it represents, showing how 
theatre material has broadened its range to include all peoples and all 
classes. Second, how the actors are divided between those who have 
the art of creation and those who have the craft of physical charac- 
terization — that is, between those few artists whose personality is 
so strong and whose artistry is so great that, although they remain 
always themselves in appearance, they can persuade you of the real- 
ity of any part they play, and those who can change their own pres- 
ence so completely that in appearance, voice, movement they seem 
to be not themselves but a different person with each part they play 
—a genuine and useful talent in the theatre. Third, and not least, 
how many of these sure and rounded performances occur in companies 
where the same players have played together over and over again, or 
with players who have had their training in such groups. This is not 
true of all of them, to be sure, but appears often enough to indicate 
why the general level of acting in the American theatre is improving so 
steadily, and how the younger actors, especially, are gaining indi- 
vidual as well as ensemble assurance from working, not as Jonely souls 
playing each for himself on the boards of a cold stage, but as part of a 
theatre with some communion and stability. Add to this actors’ record 
the considerable share of the year’s favor accorded to players who have 
had experience at the Old Vic in London, and you get a fair picture of 
the actors’ contribution to the season. 

Not all of the plays that promised well fulfilled their promise. In 
contrast to the important contributions of living foreign dramatists 
to the programs of other years, no new foreign play added substan- 
tially to this year’s record. Not all of the home folks or the guests 
from whom the most was expected came up to expectation in actual 
performance. Margaret Webster, who directed Richard II, is the only 
new director who has attracted attention. Among the designers, 
Donald Oenslager and Jo Mielziner have done the outstanding work, 
although designs for many single productions will be remembered 
with pleasure: Howard Bay’s Marching Song, Oliver Messel’s The 
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Country Wife, Stewart Chaney’s Hamlet, David Ffolkes’ Richard I], 
Robert Edmond Jones’ Othello, Lee Simonson’s Prelude to Exile and 
The Masque of Kings, Raymond Sovey’s The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. 
There have been too few musicals, and those not up to the best Broad- 
way level. And yet, after all is said and done, there is probably no 
better way to close a review of the 1936—’37 season than with the same 
paragraph which closed the forecast of the season, as follows: 

‘And then one thing more — the best of all. Gradually, quietly, 
three or four of the best actors in the theatre — some of whom are also 
producers — are gathering around themselves groups of other actors, 
with whom they have enjoyed association in their past plays. You 
begin to see the same names reappearing, again and again, in their 
casts; you see them employing the same designers, technicians, house- 
staffs; you hear of them rehearsing their companies ‘for the sport of it’ 
in plays not yet performed, or in old parts that offer especially good 
material for group rehearsal. You watch them putting aside successful 
plays before they are worn out by too long runs. You see them encour- 
aging audiences far from New York to come back to the theatre. And 
you begin to sense the fact that something — some change — is in the 
air. Is it, perhaps, that before long we will have several permanent 
companies — perhaps repertory companies — organized solely on the 
basis of professional theatrical talent, experience and cooperation — 
by the men and women who are themselves serving the theatre best 
and most successfully in various capacities? It may well be. It is some- 
thing to think about. If wishes were sailboats, it would be a goal to 
head for, now that there is a favoring wind.’ 
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Coronation Panorama 
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onpon before a Coronation grows every day more hugely theatrical. 
Scenery is littered along the thoroughfares that are to be the 
stage — the tiers of seating not yet upholstered in red baize, the 
prostrate masts awaiting their coat of paint and their festoons. Not 
yet, from mansion to slum, have the bright flags fluttered forth from 
the crannies of windows. From long and zealous practice in the busi- 
ness, the Germans now obliterate the features of their cities by dis- 
plays of swastikas for weeks together; but many an English home has 
not been decorated outwardly these twenty years. The flags are ready 
nevertheless; and shortly each suburban possessor of a Ford or Austin 
will load it up with members of his family and proceed to Hyde Park 
Corner and the Mall to see what magic has been wrought. 

Floodlighting must be the only thing actually new in the compo- 
sition of this theatrical scene — if indeed that should not itself be con- 
sidered as a variant of old-fashioned fireworks. The transformation of 
Westminster Abbey into a theatre is certainly no novelty; though 
to-day the sober citizen has misgivings about the use of his national 
monuments for such an end, and a single outbreak of fire endangering 
the fabric might easily scorch the monarchical system. But what is 
remarkable in our machine age is the immense and dignified inutility 
of all the scenic preparations, the universal taking for granted of a 
convention of make-believe. If there is little actual enthusiasm for the 
event, each particular citizen this day will do his duty. 

When similar celebrations took place a year or two ago, on the 
occasion of a royal Jubilee, outdoor theatre succeeded in playing in- 
door theatre off the stage. Theatre owners who had held on for the 
festive week, hoping for full houses, found that in practice nobody 
could get near their doors through the closely-packed mass of pedes- 
trians. This time it is thought the situation may be different. London is 
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full of visitors who will make their perambulations by day instead of 
by night. The choice of date in late spring instead of full summer 
gives other forms of entertainment their chance. Perhaps a Coronation 
may even be more dramatic than a Jubilee — and being so may stimu- 
late the playgoer’s mind. Time alone can be the test of these hopes, but 
it is worth while to record what London actually offers by way of 
theatre art. : 

This should clearly be an occasion for a week of gala performances 
by a National Theatre, in which Shakespeare, Jonson, Congreve, 
Shaw and possibly a contemporary poet would be adequately repre- 
sented. But there is no National Theatre in London, and the prospect 
of erecting one seems to be sensibly diminished by the appearance of 
a rival scheme for putting up some antiquarian structure on the South 
bank of the Thames, in which Ye Olde Globe and Ye Olde Taverne, 
both thatched, are to be incorporated. It is true that the structure in 
question is also to house a Shakespearean library; but that is all ‘my 
eye’ as the more vulgar English (myself among them) say. The brew- 
ers will doubtless subscribe heavily to the Olde Taverne part of the 
scheme, and the Olde Globe will fetch subscriptions from the remotest 
regions of this planet. For the notion of making a replica of Shakes- 
peare’s quaint old thatched playhouse will appeal to millions of senti- 
mentalists, while the notion of building a modern playhouse capable 
of staging to-day’s and to-morrow’s masterpieces as well as the mas- 
terpieces of the past will interest only a few reflecting thousands. 

Meanwhile Shakespeare, except at Stratford where the usual sum- 
mer season is in progress, is not too nobly represented by Henry V at 
the Old Vic and The Taming of the Shrew at the New. They are both 
well enough in their way, but even Laurence Olivier will never make 
the first play a Hamlet, or Edith Evans the second a Twelfth Night. 
The major plays in fact have vanished for the moment from the scene, 
and we must put up with their understudies as best we can. The 
months of June and July may bring better things, if theatre owners 
should realize that their estimate of Coronation visitors has been too 
low. At Stratford the Shakespearean cycle is complete as usual, and that 
is no doubt the redeeming feature as far as our national dramatic poet 
is concerned. Moreover Iden Payne has made enterprising choices of 
guest directors, E. Martin Browne for 4 Midsummer Night's Dream 
among them; and where the Stratford season used to be largely limited 
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by the period of foreign tourist travel, it now depends largely on the 
automobile audience drawn from the radius of sixty miles in the English 
midlands, and estimated at a million potential playgoers. Moreover 
people do not come to Stratford only to see the plays of Shakespeare, 
but to see the town, the church, the museums and the Memorial 
Theatre. And they are still shown in awestruck parties round the 
latter structure, in which so great an opportunity of building a play- 
house for the poet was so lamentably lost. 

As for the leading London theatres, it would not be hard to dis- 
tribute (like parts to actors) their ideal plays for the Coronation sea- 
son. The Haymarket of course ought to be doing The School for 
Scandal; but instead it continues the prodigiously successful run of 
The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. The St James’s should certainly renew 
its glories by a revival of The Importance of Being Earnest; but in fact 
it will profit by the removal of the ban on plays about recent monarchs, 
and will allow London to see Victoria Regina for the first time. The 
Criterion, having always favored light comedies of the after-dinner 
kind, could hardly do better than its present success called French 
Without Tears; and much the same applies to Wyndham’s with 
George and Margaret and the Lyric with Wise To-Morrow. To learn 
that His Majesty’s is giving a Russian musical show in Balalaika may 
come as a shock to playgoers returning to London after a few years’ 
absence; but the house has had many vicissitudes and one should be 
grateful that it has not fallen permanently to the movies. The Lyceum, 
almost as strangely, reopens with a Richard Tauber opera. The West- 
minster, having declared its policy at the opening of the present sea- 
son as that of reviving distinguished plays, could scarcely do better 
than to show Flora Robson in Anna Christie, which fifteen years ago 
was one of the first serious works of American drama to be performed 
in London. 

I do not know of any other West End theatres with enough tradi- 
tion to justify comment on their present offerings; but the usual num- 
ber of crime plays, musicals and revues are flourishing; and Shaftes- 
bury Avenue can even produce a Shaw play in Candida, though Ann 
Harding has retired from the name part and left it to Diana Wynyard. 
Even more surprisingly perhaps, The Ascent of F6 moves to the West 
End after fifty nights at the Mercury; and historians may find its run 
as significant as that of Arms and the Man at the Avenue a generation 
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ago. Certainly both works were before their apparent time, and their 
further parallels will not escape discerning notice. One could wish that 
the Irish were here with their Playboy of the Western World, and per- 
haps with one of O’Casey’s blends of tragedy and laughter; for such a 
leaven would be most welcome in the lump that is London’s nightly 
entertainment. It is possibly worth recording that as far as can be 
seen not a single continental play, apart from musical pieces, will 
appear in the London playbills either in translation or adaptation 
during the Coronation period. This is certainly not by design, and one 
can only suppose that it is by the happy process of elimination. No 
playbroker’s product from Paris, Berlin, Vienna or Budapest chal- 
lenges the English audience. I cannot pretend to think this is a bad 
thing; we have had too much of minor middle-European drama, and 
a rest from Bruno Frank and others will do us no harm. The school 
of Molnar (not to speak of the school of Henri Bernstein) has long 
since had silence imposed upon it by public consent. 

From the contemplation of this surfeit of native talent I went with 
pleasurable hopes to see the Stage Society production of Angelica, a 
play by the young French-naturalized Italian, Leo Ferrero, who un- 
fortunately did not live to see either the performance of his play or 
the maturity of his gift for the theatre. That he had a gift is un- 
doubted. This play, the action of which passes in the square of an 
imaginary European town, attempts no less than the translation of 
present politics into terms of the classical Italian Comedy. The 
derivation of a hero and other personages from the Orlando Furioso 
further complicates the issue, if not the plot. In fact the whole is a 
pastiche of discussion drama, theatrical improvisation and poetic 
commentary in the order named. The Dictator of the play, called for 
some reason the Regent, attracts the spectator’s interest as long as the 
others only talk about him, and even maintains it as long as he 
promises to execute his design of claiming the droit de seigneur upon 
the body of the prettiest girl in town, betrothed to another. But the 
sawdust begins to run out of him as soon as he engages in political 
argument with his adversary, Orlando, leader of a rebellion; and it 
finally collects in heaps so substantial that he is scarcely visible any 
longer. The play begins to be pretentious; and finally we see that the 
Stage Society is presenting us with one more Continental drama that 
we can produce better at home if need be — in fact with an inferior 
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though somewhat more fantastic version of the plays on current 
political issues that C. K. Munro used to write for the Society in the 
years 1922-’27 or thereabouts. This is disappointing, and part of the 
disappointment must be put down to indifferent acting and direction, 
in which the Stage Society, if it is not now to become an old-fashioned 
Drama Society, must at least strive to excel. 

Any far-sighted dictator of any European country would freely 
permit the performance of Angelica throughout his country, and would 
even draw attention to it as a futile intellectual attack upon his pre- 
tensions. This answer would be easy — and yet it may be that a 
dramatic poet died in Leo Ferrero. ‘Liberty is sweet’ is a commonplace 
sentiment, but placed at the right dramatic moment it is a line that 
lingers in the memory. For the rest, the young author of the play was 
well read in Shaw, whom he caricatures effectively among his per- 
sonages. But he could not foresee that an English and American drama 
would arise which would make his own work, within the space of a 
few years, look aged and outworn. And that is of course the state of 
things — the ‘Continental’ superstition is now exploded. If a major 
dramatic talent should arise in the remaining fringe of free Europe, 
England and America will instantly welcome him — as England and 
America welcomed Ibsen, still an exile from his own country. But if we 
now discriminate, it is knowing well that not all geese are swans. 
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THE AUDIENCE: 
MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL 





Summer 


‘Theatre 





Summers are liable to bring anything and everything theatrical to the fore 
in these experimental times. New scripts, ancient war-horses, poetic dramas, 
drawing-room comedies — they all find place on one stage or another along 
the summer theatre circuit. Some of them are played by prominent Broad- 
way actors on a busman’s holiday, others by tyros, or apprentices just 
about ripe for professional success. Some of the work is still unsure; most 
of it in this summer of 1937 should be better than ever. For the summer 
theatres are now an established institution, with rules and standards com- 
parable even to those that govern the winter’s professional fare. Indicative 
of their growth within a brief space of time is this portfolio of pictures. Cow- 
barns (that are no longer cow-barns) from near and far are represented and 
make for an anticipation among theatre-minded vacationists that would 
have been unheard of just a few years back. 








THE BOX-OFFICE: 
BARTER THEATRE 


THE WORKERS: 
NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
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The Westchester Playhouse in Mt. Kisco, under Day Tuttle’s and Richard 
Skinner’s direction, this year alternates its productions with the Westport 
Country Play heuee 3 in Connecticut. Its fare of good professional standard 
has included such performances as these of Rollo Peters and P eggy Wood in 
The Taming of the Shrew, and of Mildred Natwick in The Book of Charm. 











Leavens 





At the Peterborough Players’ theatre in New Hampshire, the group’s direc- 
tor, Richard H. Gaines, played the leading role in One Sunday Afternoon, 
with William Mansell (left) as Snappy Downer. Below, the Barnstormers 
of Tamworth, New Hampshire, returned to great plays of less recent vintage 
for Sean O’Casey’s Funo and the Paycock. 








Former Broadway successes are always reliable fare for summer theatre audi- 


ences. Carl Allensworth’s Forty Niners performing in the Chase Barn Play 


house at Whitefield, New Hampshire, presented The Pursuit of Happiness. 
And in the Newport Casino Theatre the Actor-Managers, Inc., revived John 
Balderston’s fantasy, Berkeley Square , with settings by Eme Sine Clark Roche 


and with Alexander Kirkland in the leading role. 

















Gordon Conner 





The Chautauqua Repertory Theatre, composed of actors from the Cleve- 
land Play House, provides the dramatic side of the varied entertainment 
that Chautauqua offers during the summer, including such plays as Lost Hori- 
zons, from the Cleveland repertory. Below, the Michigan Repertory Players, 
summer version of the University of Michigan Laboratory Theatre, directed 
by Valentine B. Windt, presented the prize-winning The Old Maid. 

















F. E. Crum 


PARNELL 


A CHURCH MOUSE: 


AT SUFFERN 





The near-New York summer theatres are the 
logical places to find leading actors during the 
inactive months on Broadway. Robert F. Cut- 
ler’s County Theatre in Suffern, New York, 
has had among its prominent guests Barbara 
O’Neill and Vincent Price in Elsie Schauffer’s 
Parnell, and Ruth Gordon and Kent Smith in the 
popular comedy, 4 Church Mouse. 














TWELEFTH NIGHT. This summer’s program for the Garrick Players at 
Kennebunkport, Maine, ranges from the rousing old meneenains a, Bertha the 
Sewing Machine Girl, to an experiment like Moliére’s The School for W ive 
in modern dress. Twelfth Night, with settings and costumes by Roland 
Gordon Duvernet, designer for the theatre, is another in a versatile repertory. 
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‘Additional Dialogue’ 
Scribblers in Hollywood 


MORTON EUSTIS 


4 ae WRITE about the moving picture industry is, in one sense, a 
thankless task. So many millions of words have been ground out in 
the endeavor to sell, or explain, Hollywood to the world — so many 
bulletins are throbbing daily on international presses — that anything 
that is said of the profession that envelops and outshines the Cali- 
fornia sun is bound to be redundant. Whatever ideas may be put on 
paper — pleasant or unpleasant, real or imaginary, true or false — 
they will not suffer from the complaint of originality. For every possi- 
ble combination of letters has already been exhausted, in the impossi- 
ble task of describing the gargantuan monster which Variety, indif- 
ferent to the niceties of rhetoric, dubs blandly the ‘prx Bizz’. 

There are compensations, however, which fall to the lot of the 
individual foolhardy enough to write about the movies. In the first 
place, it is difficult to make a false statement about Hollywood, for 
almost any opinion that is hazarded, almost any statement made, can 
be true. In the second place, even if a statement be as palpably false 
as ninety per cent of those which emanate from the fan magazines, 
nobody (to borrow a colloquialism) seems to ‘give a damn’. The scribe 
who has never been near the premises hallowed by the movie studios 
could write a description of Beverly Hills which would beggar any 
factual sketch. And his exposition would probably be as right, and as 
wrong, as that of any of the 365 accredited newspaper correspondents 
who ‘cover’ Hollywood. For Hollywood is a Mecca of contradictions 
—a dull and unsophisticated small town; a gilded pleasure dome of 
glamour; a mawkish centre of vulgarity and sensationalism; a serious, 
skilful, hardworking and efficient organization; a temple of Art, a 
shrine of common sense and common folly where ‘anything goes’ 
that fills the coffers of the Twentieth Century Gold Coast. 

In almost every satirical portrait of motion picture life — from 
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Once in a Lifetime to Boy Meets Girl — the writer has been pictured as 
a delightful kind of maniac, driven to liquor or insanity (or a happy 
combination of both) by the conditions under which he was required to 
work; a man whose soul belonged neither to him nor to his God but to 
a soulless machine. As the present concern is not with the soul but 
with the technique of the Hollywood scribbler, no quarrel will be 
made with this or any other interpretation. Instead, three ‘writers’ 
will be subjected to a brief X-ray examination of their methods. 
The first candidate is Florence Thomas, the script-girl for W. S. 
Van Dyke, M.G.M. director; the second a composite creature whom 
we shall call ‘M.G.M. Publicity’; the third Herman Mankiewicz, 
M.G.M. scenario and dialogue writer who has worked long enough in 
Hollywood to be able to review his work with a refreshing sense of 
detachment and freedom from illusion. 

If the choice of candidates seems ill-advised — if, for instance, 
it be said that it is a serious reflection upon a noble calling to include a 
script girl and a publicity man in the glorious company of writers; that 
it is an even greater sacrilege to allot the only genuine author last 
place instead of first; that Sidney Howard, Ben Hecht and George S. 
Kaufman might have been three more judicious choices — ascribe 
both the choice and the order to cine-poetic license, and remember 
that, for the moment, we are in Hollywood — or, if literalism is in 
order, in Culver City, where the ‘Glamour Studio of Hollywood’ 
raises its unglamorous architectural head to the California sky. 
The Script-Girl 

The script-girl might be called a picture’s maid-of-all-work. Her 
chief responsibility — according to Florence Thomas, who is generally 
conceded to be the most alert script-girl on the M.G.M. lot — consists 
in seeing that each scene ‘matches’ its neighbors correctly (that the 
actor wears the same clothes in the same way in a ‘long shot’ as in a 
‘close-up’, speaks the lines with the same intonation, makes the 
identical gesture or movement). But her responsibilities do not end 
there. She acts as general prompter while the picture is being made and 
hears the actors rehearse their lines. She checks the dialogue to make 
sure that it conveys the right value when spoken by actors on the lot. 
If the ‘meaning and intention’ of the spoken line is not clear, it is up to 
her — with or without the actor’s, the director’s or the dustman’s 
assistance — to alter it until it is clear. If it is clear — even though it 
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may chance not to be the author’s line at all — she may, at her discre- 
tion, ‘let it go’. Before, after and in between the actual ‘shooting’ of a 
picture, her duties (usually) embrace those of private secretary to the 
director. And she must, in addition, become thoroughly conversant 
with the individual reactions, the personal idiosyncrasies, of each actor 
in a new picture in order to determine the best means of coaxing the 
lines and the business out of him during rehearsals. 

Stars react to prompting in different ways, Miss Thomas finds. 
Some like to be cued quickly, others slowly. Some like to read their 
lines alone to her; others prefer to rehearse them with the cast. A 
method which brings the best out of one actor will dry up another. 
Many actors never Jook at the script at all until they get on the set. 
But, as each scene takes only one or two minutes and there are hours 
of waiting-time between shots, they have more than enough time to 
learn their lines. The important thing is to be sure that the lines and 
the business are thoroughly memorized before the bell rings and the 
familiar phrase, ‘All right! Quiet! Here we go! Roll ’em!,’ rings out 
through the top-lofty studio stages. 

‘Matching shots’ is unquestionably the most complex — though 
not necessarily the most arduous — of the script-girl’s assignments. 
When each new sequence is started (a sequence as a rule will consist of 
an undetermined number of shots, or scenes, taken in the same setting 
or with the same wardrobe), a complete and detailed account of the 
wardrobe must be written in on the margin of the script. ‘Still’ pic- 
tures are taken for a further check. Then each new shot must be 
checked before the camera starts to grind to make sure that the 
actors’ apparel coincides with that of the previous scenes. At first 
flush, this might appear to be a comparatively simple task. But since 
different scenes in one sequence may be taken (or retaken) hours, days 
and even weeks apart, it is extremely difficult. For example, the script- 
girl must note exactly how far, and in what folds, a handkerchief sticks 
out of a man’s pocket, where the hair is parted, how much, how little 
an actor’s coiffure is rumpled. His appearance must then be duplicated 
meticulously in the shot which follows chronologically in the story 
(though not necessarily in shooting sequence) as well as in the close-up 
which, in turn, duplicates the long shot. 

The same process of matching must be applied to action. If an 
actor puts his hand in his pocket as he speaks a certain line in the long 
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shot, he must put his hand in his pocket (in exactly the same way) 
when he delivers the same line in the close-up. (In long and close-up 
shots, no one knows, until the picture is edited, at exactly what point 
the break from long to close shot, or vice versa, will occur.) The script- 
girl makes copious notes of every movement, every gradation of 
movement, in order to be able later to prompt the actor on exactly how 
to play the scene. If the process appears to be intricate in the telling, it 
is far more complex in the doing. Try to duplicate the puff of cigarette 
smoke on a given line (an almost daily hurdle the script-girl is re- 
quired to jump) and you may have some idea of the difficulty of her 
task. Then remember that she — and she alone — is responsible for 
the matching, and you may wonder why more ‘boners’ are not de- 
tectable in current films. 

Although Miss Thomas would be the first to deny categorically 
that she is a ‘writer’, one has only to watch her, or any script-girl, at 
work (seated on a folded campstool, taking prodigious notes in the 
margin of the script), to realize that she is writing steadily all the time 
the picture is being shot. In point of output, she probably out-writes 
the dialogue writer two to one. And while she may not be as creative an 
artist as the unit-men who handle the ‘creative publicity’ on each 
picture, a film could hardly be created intelligently without her written 
record to make the sequences tally. So perhaps Miss Thomas — as 
well as the reader — will forgive her inclusion in the unexpected (and 
perhaps unwelcome) category in which she finds herself in these pages. 


Publicity 

The publicity department of a movie studio is a vast organization 
made up largely of former newspaper men, who are paid prodigious 
salaries to write copy glorifying the latest and greatest ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
pictures, ‘A’ and ‘B’ stars. All the studios have main offices in both 
New York and Hollywood, and news is distributed from both sources 
without any charge for the service. 

The M.G.M. publicity department in Hollywood — like that of 
almost every studio —is divided into several classifications. The 
‘backbone’ writers of the department are the unit-men assigned to 
handle all the ‘creative publicity’ on a new picture. Usually one man 
is considered sufficiently creative to handle one picture, though in the 
case of ‘super pictures’ more than one brain may be required. The 
unit-man stays with a picture from start to finish. He maps out the 
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main avenues of its public relations — the spot news, the casting an- 
nouncements, production notes and personality stories — and aims to 
vitalize a film in the public imagination long before it is ready to be 
released. He is assisted in this task by two photographers — one 
candid-camera man and one still man — and by the combined re- 
sources of the Hollywood and New York departments. 

The various writings about a picture — writings that grow in 
volume as the release date nears — go through a ‘Planting Depart- 
ment’ which distributes them to the local papers, the syndicates and 
the columnists, of both local and foreign extraction. Direct releases are 
sent to five hundred papers and, as the days of ‘hit-or-miss’ publicity 
seem to be over, each story is ‘aimed’ at a definite place. One of the 
chief ‘headaches’ of the department is the fact that each paper is out 
for exclusive news. But the department itself cannot ‘play favorites’ 
and news must be distributed fairly. If an exclusive hint to a na- 
tionally-known columnist, however, would result in more and better 
publicity for a picture, it is not inconceivable that the hint would be 
given (sotto voce). 

It may be worth noting, in passing, that while, admittedly, col- 
umnists afford an exceedingly valuable outlet of publicity, they can 
often be extremely troublesome both to the publicity departments and 
to stars. Some of them, it is said, harbor the pleasant notion that 
because their stock-in-trade is free publicity for others, they are en- 
titled to free bed and board, clothing and entertainment wherever they 
go and wherever they want to go, and supplement this delightful 
notion by the not-so-pleasant assumption that if any exclusive news or 
freedom of entry is denied them, they are entitled to retaliate by sub- 
jecting the picture, or the star, to a blast of entirely unwarrantable bad 
publicity — a practice which is believed to have assumed the propor- 
tions of a first-class blackmail racket in certain instances. 

The Fan Magazine and the Fashion Departments complete the 
Hollywood publicity lay-out. The ‘Fan’ department arranges for all 
magazine interviews, sends out all the ‘personal’ stories and aims to 
keep the public informed of the public and private lives of the stars. 
Lately, a whole new field has been opened up with the entry of ‘na- 
tional magazines’ into the competition for movie news. The Depart- 
ment of Fashions sends out beauty hints, hints about clothes, hats, 
hair and even health (all related to a picture about to be released). 
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‘The days of wild publicity stunts’, according to Ralph Wheel- 
wright, head of the Hollywood publicity for M.G.M., ‘are over — at 
least at our studio. We are anxious that all our publicity be both 
constructive and true. We see all the fan magazine stories about our 
stars before they are published and we will not allow any false stories 
to go out.’ 

If any reader should still question the validity of including public- 
ity as an important adjunct of the Hollywood literary scene, let him 
turn to the article, ‘Are You 4fraid of Shakespeare?’, in the March 
issue of Loew’s Movie-Goer in New York City or read a few of the 
following excerpts: ‘Romeo might have been a Brooklyn Boy in love 
with Juliet of the Bronx, or King Edward wooing that Baltimore lady! 
. . . Writin’ Will was the one classic author who kept up with the 
times — our times. Take the opening scene where the Capulets and 
the Montagues are all out to slaughter each other. Our modern gangs 
didn’t have a thing on them. These boys knew how to start a rumpus 
and keep it going. You'll be sitting on the edge of your seats and calling 
Chicago’s machine-gun mobs just a bunch of sissies. . . . Romeo and 
Juliet would get into Winchell’s column today. . . . Juliet had a rose- 
clad balcony. In the Bronx they get the same result with a fire escape! 
. . » Ona bench in Central Park — or in a garden in Verona; words 
by Irving Berlin or Shakespeare — it’s still that good old love stuff. 
. . . Shakespeare lives on. . . . Had he been alive today, we would 
have found him no doubt sitting at a table in Broadway’s Lindy’s far 
into the wee hours of the morning. . . . On Sundays he would have 
strolled the Grand Concourse in the Bronx and many a spring after- 
noon would have found him traversing the rambling little paths in 
Brooklyn’s Prospect Park — sometimes stopping to chat with a bright- 
faced eager child... . . A new world has been opened for you. . . 
You'll be glad you’ve met our Writin’ Will at last.’ 

Whether these words officially come under the heading of ‘creative 
publicity’ or not and whether they emanate from M.G.M.’s publicity 
department or Loew’s, is of no present consequence. They are de- 
signed to sell Romeo and Fuliet to the Loew’s circuit and they are 
more likely to accomplish their ends than all of ‘Writin’ Will’s’ poetry. 
So who can attempt to draw the line between the creative and the 
uncreative in film writing? Who shall say that a publicity man is not 
as deserving of publicity as a script-girl or an author? 
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THE SCRIPT-GIRL IN HOLLYWOOD 


Seated at the table to the right, out of the range of the movie being filmed 
but very much concerned in that filming, the script-girl is one of the three 
‘scribblers in Hollywood’ described by Morton Eustis in the accompanying 
article. It is her responsibility — and her difficult job as ‘maid-of-all- work’ 
to ‘match’ each scene of a picture with its neighbors so that the clothes, 
make-up and so on correspond exactly, although the individual scenes may 
have been shot days and weeks apart. It is part of her job, too, to act as 
prompter, to see that the meanings of lines are always clear, to serve the 
director as private secretary; in short, to keep a minute record of all the 
complicated proceedings that go to make up a moving picture. 


Robert W. Coburn 








Ned Scott 





THE WAVE 


Redes, or The Ii ave, comes to the screen of the Filmarte Theatre in New 


York from Mexico, where it was filmed and produced by Paul Strand, the 
American photographer, on a project initiated by Carlos Chavez when he 
was Chief of the Department of Fine Arts in the Mexican government. A 
simple tale of the fisher folk of Alvarado, a village on the Gulf of Vera Cruz, 
The Wave is notable for its photography, its direct and mov ing story and the 
unaffected acting of a group of natives new to the camera, among them 
Silvio Hernandez in the leading role. 
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The Scenarist or Dialogue Writer 

Most of the so-called screen writers, in the opinion of Herman 
Mankiewicz, who did the screen play of Dinner at Eight and, more 
recently, of Escapade, are not literary men at all. And Mankiewicz 
does not class himself among the exceptions which prove his rule. 
A few men, he admits, ‘like Sidney Howard and Ben Hecht’, do ‘most 
of their own writing on a picture and turn out something which has a 
measure of individuality about it’. But the majority simply do what 
they are told to do, ‘write for immediate assigned actors, write to suit 
the producer, re-write what someone else has done, or collaborate 
with any one of a dozen other people’. 

Although this point of view might appear to be a cynical one, such 
is far from the case. Mankiewicz sincerely believes that ‘you don’t 
really need to be a writer, in the accepted sense of the word, to write 
for pictures. Some of the best scenario writers in Hollywood can’t 
write at all. They simply have a flair for ideas, for situations; these, in 
turn, suggest bits of business; then they tie dialogue onto the business, 
or hire someone to do it for them.’ And Mankiewicz sees no cause for 
alarm in this approach. ‘On the stage, the author writes a play prima- 
rily for himself. It is his creation. He devises it to suit his own ends. In 
the movies, for the most part, there is no such thing as individual 
creation. No one person makes a picture. It is the blend of the work of 
from five to ten people — each one of whom is boss of his particular 
field, each one of whom has to be satisfied. And if it takes ten writers to 
satisfy the real bosses, what difference does it make, as long as the 
picture is good?’ 

A picture is created — ‘broadly speaking’ — somewhat as fol- 
lows: Someone — the producer, the actor, the writer, the writer’s girl 
— thinks of an idea. ‘Garbo would be swell as Camille, or what you 
will.’ Then the producer, director, author, et al, ‘go into a huddle’ and 
talk things over. It is decided what scenes shall be included, what 
scenes shall be left out. After everyone has had his say, the writer — 
singular or plural — hurries back to his office and writes out a “master 
sequence’ which is similar to the script of a play — a running story 
which describes each scene and sketches in the dialogue. This sequence 
is gone over with the director ‘who probably re-writes half of it’. 
Then it may be turned over to one, three, or five other men to re- 
write. The new sequence completed, the director goes over it again, 
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does any re-writing or rearrangement he wishes to — and additional 
dialogue writers are engaged to brighten up individual scenes. ‘By the 
time the picture is finished, the chances are that none of the authors 
will remember what scene, or bits of dialogue, he contributed.’ The 
picture will have been in production for an indefinite period. During 
that time, additional changes will have been wrought by the director, 
the actors and the script-girl on the lot. And the dialogue writers will 
have, long since, been given new assignments. 

This exact method of creation may not always be adhered to. 
One picture in fifty may be written by one individual. Some pictures, 
obviously, have more singleness of approach than others. But, in the 
main, it is a ‘fairly accurate’ picture of how the average movie is 
‘written’. And Mankiewicz holds no brief for the authors who claim 
that the system is shoddy. 

The main thing to remember for every author who comes to Holly- 
wood, Mankiewicz asserts, is that ‘you are not in an artistic pursuit 
but in a very hard-boiled business, which pays well. A picture might 
have more literary integrity, more unity, if only one writer worked on 
it all the way and followed it through production — although very few 
men really know enough about pictures to be able to handle a job 
alone.’ 

But integrity and unity do not reflect box-office returns. So why 
should the producers be concerned with them? A producer, in the 
theatre, may be willing to risk and able to lose $20,000 to $30,000 on a 
favored author. With a picture, which costs anywhere from $400,000 
to $1,000,000, or more, to produce, the sponsors cannot afford to take 
many chances of presenting artistic flops. Too many actors, directors 
and technicians rely for their daily bread on the continuance of profit 
in the industry. There is, therefore, only one law to picture people. 
The picture must make money. It doesn’t matter how good, or bad, 
the dialogue is, provided the public likes it. Everything the public likes 
is good. As Mankiewicz says: ‘There are no rules, provided a picture 
holds the audience. If the public would be entertained by looking at 
Whistler’s “Mother” for two hours, O.K., it’s a swell picture!’ 
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An Artist’s Apprenticeship 


Chapters from an Autobiography, II 
JOHN GIELGUD 


1929 

HE LATE J. T. Grein arranged two special performances of Ghosts 
ey honor of the Ibsen Centenary. Mrs. Patrick Campbell had 
promised to play Mrs. Alving for him, and I was offered the part of 
Oswald, her son. 

Rehearsals of Ghosts were great fun, although the producer didn’t 
last very long, soon washing his hands of us. Mrs. Campbell was 
wonderfully patient with me and took great pains to help me with my 
part. Her instructions were couched in unusual but graphic terms. 

‘Use a Channel steamer voice,’ she said when I came to a certain 
difficult line. I looked at her blankly. ‘You know,’ she went on, 
‘empty your voice of all meaning, as if you were going to be sick.’ She 
has since told me that Pinero said this to her at a rehearsal and she 
thought it so good she never forgot it. 

The notices for Ghosts were favorable. People seemed to think that 
I was good in the play. I certainly loved acting in it, though I do not 
greatly care for Ibsen as a rule, and I should never wish to see a 
performance of it from the front. 

Ghosts seemed to set the seal on my reputation as an actor of neu- 
rotic or eccentric parts. Highly-strung poets, pianists, invalids and 
people of that sort, usually pale and, I hope, sometimes interesting, 
were the characters with which I became associated in the public 
mind. I have always enjoyed splendid health and I am much stronger 
than I appear. But, as Basil Dean once said to me, ‘If you would 
strain less to show the audience how hard you are working, and relax 
and use your imagination more, you might be a better actor.’ This is 
very true, and very difficult to accomplish. 

I was anxious to make a success in less morbid roles, and I was de- 
lighted when I was offered a part in a farce. It was unfortunate that 
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this play, in which I was ‘starred’ for the first time in my life, hap- 
pened to be a somewhat poor specimen. I should like to lay the blame 
for its failure on its inferior quality alone, but, if I am to speak the 
truth, I must admit that my performance was incompetent too. 
However, I felt I was a leading West End actor, earning a star’s 
salary. I acquired some extravagant tastes, bought more new suits 
than I needed, and began to go to the Savoy for supper. But my swag- 
ger was premature. My first failure was followed by two others, in 
disconcertingly quick succession. 

I felt empty and forlorn. My salary as a leading man had, it 
seemed, brought me nothing but disaster. I saw that people were 
beginning to be disappointed in me, and I had not the inner satisfac- 
tion of feeling that these experiences had taught me much about my 
work. It is a waste of time to attempt to play ineffective roles in un- 
convincing farces unless you are a genius at making bricks without 
straw, like Seymour Hicks or Leslie Henson. I hope, however, to be 
given the opportunity of appearing in a first-class play of this kind one 
of these days. The best thrillers and melodramas, written by men as 
different as Somerset Maugham and Edgar Wallace, afford magnificent 
chances to the straight actor. But it took me a long time to learn what 
a good actor you have to be to play them. . . . 


One day Harcourt Williams, whom I hardly knew at that time, 
surprised me very much by begging me to join the company at the 
Old Vic, where he was to begin work as a producer. I was offered one 
or two leading parts, Romeo, Richard II, and there was even a whisper 
of Hamlet. But Miss Lilian Baylis, the beloved despot of the Vic, is 
too shrewd to make rash promises before she has seen how an actor 
shapes in her theatre. 

The salary mentioned was exactly half of the money I was earning 
in the West End. This was an important consideration, for my short 
spurt of prosperity had infected me with extravagant tastes. 

I put off making a decision for some days, as I usually do, and 
asked the advice of every person I met. It occurred to me one day be- 
tween the matinee and evening performances of The Lady With a Lamp 
to place my dilemma before Edith Evans. Miss Evans is a conscien- 
tious worker, who always rests in her dressing-room between two 
daily performances. I felt guilty for disturbing her, and hesitated for 
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a moment outside her door. Then my knock was answered by a musi- 
cal ‘Come in.’ We sat in semi-darkness, and I timidly put my ques- 
tion. Miss Evans’ beautiful, assured voice reached me from the depths 
of a vast sofa. She told me that it is best for each of us to make his 
own decisions. But, since she had been faced with exactly the same 
problem as mine, she could only say what she had done in similar cir- 
cumstances. She had gladly interrupted a prosperous career in the 
West End to seek in the Waterloo Road a better fortune than money. 

The next day I went to seek Miss Baylis in her office. I was in an 
exalted frame of mind and felt slightly condescending. I had, I told 
myself, made a considerable sacrifice, and I was determined to be very 
businesslike over my contract, and to demand a bigger salary than 
anybody else had ever been paid at the Vic. I was a little dashed when 
Miss Baylis, instead of greeting me with a grateful catch in her voice, 
said briskly: ‘How kind of you to call. It would be nice to have you 
with us, but unfortunately we cannot afford stars.’ She quickly con- 
vinced me that I was not \ anted in her theatre at all. And I, who had 
entered the room prepared to offer my services graciously, found my- 
self begging her to allow me to join her company. We both evaded 
financial topics until the last minute of the interview, and I am in- 
clined to think that a little matter of fifty shillings, over which we 
obstinately failed to agree, was finally settled by letter. 

Lilian Baylis sends distinctive letters. They are beautifully type- 
written, but nearly all the typed words are crossed out, ad the letter 
is re-drafted in her impulsive handwriting. 

I think that a large number of the people who today support 
Shakespeare’s plays in the West End first began to understand them 
through the productions at the Old Vic, which in recent years has 
given us the plays swiftly, simply and naturally, in versions which 
have not been cut and maltreated in order to afford an actor-manager 
the maximum of limelight. I did not feel, when I went to the Old Vic, 
that I was running into the danger of acquiring the peculiar booming 
voice and the exaggerated, meaningless gestures of the Shakespearean 
actor of the comic papers, with his astrakhan collar, spats and bibu- 
lous nose. I knew something of Harcourt Williams’ fine reputation in 
the theatre, and I was conscious too that my equipment lacked breadth, 
sense of character and ability to handle big scenes effectively. 

I was heartened, in moments of doubt, by a letter I received in the 
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curious, decorative calligraphy of Gordon Craig. He wrote to say that 
he was delighted to hear of my new work, and in a postscript he 
added: ‘Remember, stick utterly loyal inside to H. W. Then great 
things are possible.’ 

One golden September afternoon before the Vic season began, I 
made the first of my many journeys across Waterloo Bridge. Now I 
must confess to a small weakness. I have always loved to see my name 
on theatre bills. When I first saw it in lights in Shaftesbury Avenue 
I nearly dislocated my neck with my rapturous interest. Now perhaps 
you can guess why I chose to stroll to Lambeth on that fine day. But 
the journey was wasted; there were no names outside the theatre. It 
is the custom at the Old Vic. Rather disappointed, I walked home 
again. Then I realized that I had come in touch, for the first time, with 
the spirit of the Vic. 

There can be no other theatre quite like the Old Vic in the world. 
It may seem odd to have to stress the fact, but it really s a theatre. 
In these days of concrete boxes, masquerading under the name, with 
their bleak and uninviting facades and cold, severe interiors, such a 
thing is becoming a rarity. The Old Vic is warm, alive; and it has a 
tattered magnificence about it. It smells and feels like a theatre, and 
it is able to transform a collection of human beings into that curious, 
vibrant instrument for the actor, an audience. At the Old Vic, the 
play, the actors and the audience are somehow welded into a single 
experience. And how I love the old theatre when it is empty (in the 
daytime only, of course) with all the dust sheets on and bits of light 
coming in through attic windows in the back of the gallery. 

I was very happy during the two seasons that I spent at the Old 
Vic. The repertory system has always been my ideal of working con- 
ditions in the theatre, though for some reason many actors regard it 
as a penance and a bore. There is, of course, the hard work of con- 
stantly rehearsing new plays; but this form of labor is, for me at least, 
far less exhausting than repeating the same part for months on end. 

Long runs are, of course, necessary, if an actor is to establish him- 
self. I am grateful for Musical Chairs and Richard of Bordeaux, which 
gave me money and popularity as well as wonderful acting opportuni- 
ties. I hope, therefore, that the public which responded so splendidly 
to those two plays will not think me churlish for confessing that, at the 
end of their prosperous careers, I was exhausted and tired of acting in 
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them. I am not, unfortunately for my nerves and spirits, the type of 
actor for whom the playing of a part becomes, by constant repetition, 
a sort of mechanical feat. Perhaps I shall learn to make it so when I 
have become more experienced. At the present time I act from my 
emotions, which are liable to become falsely emphasized as the run of 
the play proceeds, and nothing is more disheartening than finding 
oneself elaborating and forcing one’s effects through staleness, bore- 
dom and conscientiousness — when the ideal is surely to simplify and 
economize wherever possible. 

We were very busy those two seasons at the Old Vic; we were 
often very tired. But we never had time to be bored. We had our fail- 
ures; in fact, the first season opened in an atmosphere of gloom, amid 
the execrations of most of the critics; but we always had the next 
production to make us forget our disappointment. Our great strength 
and rallying-point was Harcourt Williams, the producer. He ruled us 
by affection, and by the trust he had in us. This trust was almost 
childish in its naiveté. Any little instance of selfishness, of disloyalty to 
the theatre or to the play, would merely throw him into a mood of 
amazement or disbelief. I am sure we all still remember his little notes 
of good wishes and thanks to the company and staff on first nights 
(why were there never notices of abuse and disgust occasionally to 
balance them?); his vegetarian lunches which we would regard with 
such anxious interest; the occasional cigarette which he would light 
with an air of recklessness in a moment of extreme crisis; and his 
frenzied attempts to concentrate on the last rehearsal of a play when 
the cast of the next one, to say nothing of the setting for the one after 
the next, must have been causing him sleepless nights of worry. 

I know that Ellen Terry considered Harcourt Williams one of the 
most brilliant young actors of his generation. Her influence over his 
life shows itself in his straightforward manners, and in the fact that 
nothing which he accomplishes in the theatre is tainted by cheapness 
or vulgarity. I am sure that her sublime shrewdness and common sense 
and her artist’s vision were with him to comfort him on the occasions 
during his four strenuous years (he stayed at the Vic for two more 
seasons after I did) when his acute sensibility was strained almost to 
breaking point. 

I was aware of a sense of adventure every time I crossed Waterloo 
Bridge to attend our first rehearsals at the Old Vic. We used to re- 
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hearse in an enormous room at the top of the building. The roof was 
spanned by gaunt iron girders and the academic atmosphere was 
intensified by the presence of students, who sat watching us in rows, 
with enormous volumes of Shakespeare on their laps. I don’t know 
which disconcerted me the most: those who apparently took no in- 
terest in the proceedings at all, or the painfully keen ones who bal- 
anced all the proceedings with a sort of pietistic fervour. 

Harcourt Williams quickly won our affection and our loyalty and 
we were all tremendously keen for his sake that his plans should suc- 
ceed. His ideas at that time seemed to be revolutionary; though now I 
feel certain that his Elizabethan productions, which preserved the 
continuity of the story by means of natural and speedy delivery of the 
verse and light and imaginative settings, allowing quick changes of 
scene, were very suitable for modern needs. Of course they influenced 
my own productions enormously when I came to do them... . . 
1930 

was very sorry when the Old Vic company disbanded for the sum- 

mer, but it was nice to feel that I should be returning there the 
following autumn. I had asked for a rise in salary as a condition of a 
second season, and when it was given me without a murmur — at the 
Vic, where money really is a most earnest consideration — I felt I 
must really be something of a ‘draw’ at last. I had enjoyed rising early 
in the morning, the keen winter wind as I walked over Waterloo 
Bridge, and our rehearsals with their aspiring hopes and eager dis- 
cussions. Then a quick lunch at the station buffet at Waterloo, during 
which we stopped arguing only when our mouths were too full of 
sandwiches and sausage rolls to speak, and back to the theatre to 
work until four o’clock. Afterwards I would go home and rest until the 
evening performance, play my gramophone, and perhaps have a drink 
with a few friends. On the evenings when the Opera Company held 
the stage at the Old Vic we were free, and I was able to go to the 
theatre. Now, when I am playing in a long run, one of the chief things 
I miss is theatregoing at night. I am an inveterate haunter of theatres 
at matinees, it is true, but that is hardly the same thing. 

Our week-end dress rehearsals at the Old Vic were almost social 
occasions, though they were in a setting of earnest endeavor. The 
company were permitted to invite friends and relations. My mother, 
I believe, did not miss one of these functions. Besides friendly criti- 
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cism, she brought sandwiches, juicy apples and an enormous thermos 
flask of hot, fragrant tea or coffee. 

Before our first nights it was a sort of ritual with some of us to have 
dinner at Gow’s in the Strand. We were too excited to eat very much. 
Old Vic first nights, although they occur with such frequent regu- 
larity, never seem to lose their novelty and excitement. Their fervour 
never becomes dulled. There is a feeling of excitement about a ‘full 
house’ at the Vic which I have never encountered anywhere else. An 
audience makes the theatre come to life in a curious way. Some people 
think it a cold, unfriendly place when it is empty, as if it were sulking 
in the absence of the public. But on first nights it magnifies the sound 
of the chattering, expectant throng and assaults the eardrums and 
intoxicates the brain with a noise like the humming of a vast sea shell. 

An actor must necessarily lose part of his identity at the Old Vic, 
for the spirit of the place is so much stronger than any of the separate 
personalities who serve it. One associates the feeling that fills the 
house with the short, dogmatic and very English figure of Lilian 
Baylis. All eyes are turned on her when she enters her box. She glances 
at the huge audience for a moment. She has a right to feel proud, for 
it is her creation more than anybody else’s. But there is no hauteur in 
her eye. She stands there for a moment, simple, homely and friendly, 
although an observant person could not fail to see traces of the marti- 
net in her erect figure and in her eyes, restless and watchful behind the 
lenses of her authoritative pince-nez. Lilian Baylis left me alone while 
I was in her theatre. She did not tell me until I left her that she had 
appreciated my work. In the early stages, when it seemed that I 
might fail there, she refrained from criticism; and later, when success 
came, she never flattered me. But although she may have seemed out- 
wardly indifferent, I was deeply aware of her ceaseless vigilance. It 
was astonishing how her influence permeated the theatre, although 
we hardly ever saw her in person. . . . 


Harcourt Williams introduced Bernard Shaw to Old Vic audiences 
for the first time. We had already given Androcles and the Lion the 
season before. Now we attempted Arms and the Man. We were all 
very flattered and considerably awed when we learned that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw had consented to come and read his play to us. We 
waited for him in the theatre one winter morning. It was bitterly 
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cold, and we sat muffled up in heavy overcoats and scarves. 

Punctually at 10:30, the great author arrived — wearing the light- 
est of mackintoshes. There were grace and humour in his reading and 
his voice was clear and lively. He was in high spirits as he illustrated 
points in his play, and taught us the correct inflections for his lines. 
He compelled our attention, although we were shivering miserably. 
While we suffered we marvelled at the constitution of that wonderful 
man. 

Later, he came to a dress rehearsal. We could not distinguish him 
in the darkness of the stalls, but we saw the light of his pocket lamp 
bobbing up and down, like some mischievous will-o’-the-wisp, as he 
made his notes. He assembled the company in the interval, produced 
his written comments, and reduced everybody to a state of dis- 
quiet. Then he departed, the spirit of the wintry wind rather than 
its victim, without bothering to wait to see me in my big scene. 


Chorus of the Wives of the Sons 
of John Brown 


EARL MOHN 


I 
We keep the vigil. At night at midnight we keep the vigil. 
We watch, we wait, we watch. In the bed by the moon-lit window 
We lie looking and listening for shapes and sounds familiar 
To the anxious eye and ear; we wait as women wait 
With a bed to share and none to share it. Waiting, we wonder 
Must a hero be forever homeless and alone, forever 
Wifeless and alone? Has a hero no love but for the deed to be done, 
No wife but his vision, no bed but by the fire in the hidden hollow? 
We do not know these things, we fear to know these things. 
We know we fear the long nights lone and loveless, we know 
At the hour when the moon makes marble of the cold and common stone 
We lie abed, we lie awake, we lie alone. 


We keep the house, we keep the child, we cannot keep 
The field. Ungathered are the crops of that year, O how many seasons 
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Now past! The crops decay 

In the fields, the barns go grey with the webs of spiders, the cattle 
Stray and die: do our husbands also stray and die? 

Are they to be forever sons to their father and never 

O never fathers to their children, husbands to their wives? 

We watch, we wait, we watch. 


So many Springs have come and brought the petal 

To the plum, so many Falls have found the fruit 

Broken on the ground, and the bees around. 

Will they return, those who have left us? 

Will the hero return to his home? Will 

The sons of the tanner, the teacher, the drover 

Of cattle, return to the fires we have tended? 

We fear the fate of him and those 

That follow him, fierce-burning 

Faggot in the fiercer-burning fire 

Of God’s demand, which is the hand that points 

The way their father leads them. 

Must our husbands too be faggots to this fire? 

Dare we doubt the wisdom of the work they do? 

Dare we dream the danger, when scant sleep 

Covers the cold loneliness of our flesh 

In the unshared bed? We declare no man 

Is free but he frees himself alone, 

No man is slave but to himself. Earth 

Is enough for us, earth and a house, 

Earth and a fire, earth and a man. 

We are not free, nor would care to be. 

We are content to suffer and to labor, 

Yet we cannot live the nights alone. 

Lean winter we can bear, in our own leanness, 

But at the surge of Spring, coming like a green 

Flame, leaving us loverless and lame, 

We feel infertile and alien to earth, 

We long for November, the nescience of December. 
Waiting and waiting, do we wait to mourn, do we wait only 
To mourn? Shall our men be martyrs and return to us as the dead 
Return, at night only and only in visions, each 

A phantom in a parade of phantoms: O God, knowing the unknown, 
Seeing the unseen, tell us what terror awaits us, 

Tell us the terror we fear for our husbands is true or untrue. 
Do not tell us we are women and must wait, 

Do not tell us to ask no answer 

Already known to us. 
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II 
Bats’ wings beating in the night 
And owls’ eyes blinking in the night— 
Are these the images you trade, O father, 
For songs in the morning by the fire, 
Prayers at night by the bed, 
Striding of bared feet in the plowed field, 
Hands on the clean table where the food steams? 
Here is your prayer to pray, song to sing, 
Field to plow, food to eat. Your work 
Is here and in the service of the Lord, 
Now and forever. Forevermore, Amen. 


And the pleasures? Have you forgotten the pleasures? 
Have you forgotten the old sights and the old sounds — 
The town band playing in the town park, 

The piano playing in the parlor at the Hallowe’en party, 
The nude wife luminous in the dark 

At home afterward — have you forgotten these pleasures? 


Acknowledge the error, resign the fight. 

God gives in abundance to those who live 

In peace and in His way. O father, live 

To be buried whole on the hillside, not to be hanged 
On a lifeless tree and torn by human hands. 

Return and learn again 

To have time for wife and time for child, 

Time which is a tenderness of hands; 

To have food for the table, wood for the fire, 

To have seed for the field, grain for the granary. 

If you forsake your wife and child to serve 

God and God only, you destroy your wife, 

You destroy your child, yourself, and the whole house. 


Grey and green, the lichen covers the rock, 
White and green, the fungi cover the tree. 

Are there no eyes in the night but owls’ eyes? 
Are there no wings in the night but bats’ wings? 
O sun, moon, stars, we too, we too, 

Revolve on an axis of anguish, 

Powerless to break our orbit. 
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Studio Lipnitaki 


MADAME BOVARY 


One of the controversial and longest-run productions of the season in Paris 
is Gaston Baty’s version of the Flaubert novel at the Théatre Montparnasse. 
Included in the cast are Marguerite Jamois and Georges Vitray. 
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TELEVISION: SETS AND LIGHTING 

L ieutenant W.C. Eddy works on a miniature set designed and built by him- 
self. It is 3’ wide, 3’ high and just a few inches in depth, and, in the making 
of a television play, represents a practical and ingenious solution to the 
limitations of space and finance. The lower pictures demonstrate E ddy’s an- 
swer to the problem of lighting, long a stumbling-block in the advance of 
television. At left, the usual flat lighting of a still life at the very high level 
of 5000 watts contrasts, at right, with Eddy’s shot of the same scene, in 
which he makes use of side and iach lighting ‘and employs only 200 watts in 
bringing forth a picture infinitely superior to the expensive older version. 











Report on Television 
T. R. CARSKADON 


anys a television studio gives the impression of looking directly 
into the future. The newest and most shining gadget of science — 
breathtaking in its implications — is about to emerge into everyday 
reality. What forms will television entertainment take? What new 
crafts and skills will it require in writing, acting, costuming, scene de- 
signing, lighting and directing? How will it relate itself to the other 
arts of the theatre — from which will it draw and upon which improve? 

These were some of the questions I had in mind as I set out to make 
a first-hand investigation. I saw demonstration programs, introduced 
by top-flight executives blinking and ill at ease under their first dose 
of Kleig lights as they read grandiloquent pronouncements prepared 
by their directors of public relations. I saw boxing matches, televised 
newsreels and cartoons, fashion shows, variety acts, swing bands — 
and the tap dancers who have become almost a television cliché before 
the art reaches the public. These things I saw, and the seeing, as 
such, was good. The picture is small, running from about 5”’ x 7”’ to 
11x 14”, but the definition is clear and is roughly comparable to the 
early movies. From a purely engineering standpoint, there is little to 
choose between the three main systems now in the field: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Philco Radio and Television Corporation, and 
Farnsworth Television Laboratories. All deliver a competent picture. 

Farnsworth’s story is the most dramatic of the three and offers a 
hint as to a reason for the inordinate delay in giving television to the 
public. Philo Farnsworth is now barely thirty years old, and there is 
impressive evidence to indicate that he was the first man to achieve 
and demonstrate a practicable system of electronic television. (Early 
systems used a mechanical whirling disk to scan the image, but it was 
only the harnessing of electrons that made possible the high-speed, 
high-definition television of today.) 

Farnsworth began his work when he was nineteen, a completely 
unknown farm boy in Provo, Utah. Against fantastic handicaps he 
managed not only to build and demonstrate his system but to induce 
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some business men to give him financial backing. First established on 
the Pacific Coast, he was brought East by the Philco Company, who 
remain today one of his major licensees. He found himself unable to 
make much headway in the United States against the potent financial 
groups in control of radio, but a number of European experts, after 
scouring the world, signed up with this American ‘unknown’. These 
included the representatives of a huge German cartel, the Goerz- 
Bosch-Fernseh interests, as well as licensees in other countries. 

In America there is a direct and flat conflict over the question of 
who controls basic patents in television. This is the great behind-the- 
scenes factor, seldom mentioned in public. Farnsworth lays claim to 
basic rights, and several of his contentions have been upheld in pre- 
liminary legal skirmishes. RCA, on the other hand, dismisses Farns- 
worth’s claims in toto and insists that its own patent position is both 
clear and impregnable. Assuredly this is no place to attempt to ad- . 
judicate between the two. It seems probable, however, that this 
conflict may have more bearing on television than is generally realized. 
Both England and Germany, for instance, have had regularly-sched- 
uled telecasts for several months and France is about to start them, 
but in America, where it was born, it remains a laboratory phenomenon. 

It will have to emerge sometime, and the way it is handled be- 
comes a matter of first importance. If creative talents devote them- 
selves to the new technique, television may quickly evolve form and 
stature. If it is left to haphazard exploiters and gadgeteers, we may 
well expect that same combination of gaucherie and infantilism that 
bedeviled the early days of the movies and the radio. 

There are encouraging signs that television will have a better in- 
troduction. The Radio Corporation of America, through its subsidiary, 
the National Broadcasting Company, is engaged upon an extensive 
series of tests involving artists of the first rank — Lily Pons, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Beatrice Lillie and others—to determine in just what 
manner established techniques may be translated for television uses 
and to devise effective program routines for artists of high calibre. It 
will be recalled that recognized stars were extremely wary about 
experimenting with either the movies or the radio. RCA hopes to clear 
this hurdle in advance for television by enabling the stars to become 
thoroughly acquainted with how they will look and act in the new 
medium before it is offered to the public. Experiments of another kind 
are going forward at the Farnsworth studios in Philadelphia. Here we 
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see television evolving as an art of its own, clearly recognizing its 
engineering limits and making the most of its peculiar advantages. 

If you consider television as a medium for presenting drama, you 
see at once that its field lies somewhere between motion pictures and 
the legitimate stage. By multiple cameras and multiple sets, if not 
actually multiple studios, television can transcend the rigid frame of 
the proscenium arch. It can present shifting viewpoints, alternating 
between close-up and full field, and by stopping one camera and start- 
ing another can effect an instantaneous change of scene. It thus has 
more flexibility than the legitimate theatre but less than motion 
pictures, which can go out and assemble widely varying scenes at 
widely varying times and fuse them into a unified whole. Anything 
that television presents must be manufactured at the time and on the 
spot, and must be assembled and edited instantaneously. 

Outlined in this fashion, television appears to be a rich and fluid 
medium, and writers and directors, especially, might be eager to see 
what they could do with it. At this point, however, some cold realities 
of engineering and economics intrude themselves. A television ‘chan- 
nel’ (that is, a camera, a lighting unit and the complicated cables 
necessary to convey the impulses back to the main control board) is 
an exceedingly costly thing running into the hundred thousands. 
Further, the great plaint that radio uses up literary material too fast 
(one broadcast on one evening and a manuscript is finished for all 
time) is as nothing compared to what television will do to stage set- 
tings. A theatrical producer, planning a season’s run for his play, can 
invest in substantial settings, but what would happen if he had to 
change his play and his sets not only every night but several times in 
a single night? Again the cost approaches the fantastic. 

To give away entirely to economic considerations, however, is to 
stop television short of its full potentialities. In this dilemma the 
Farnsworth studios are working on an ingenious solution based on the 
use of miniature sets. The miniature is approximately 3’ wide by 3’ 
high and is just a few inches in depth. It portrays, let us say, a shingled 
cottage with door, roof and curtained windows, and in front a white 
picket fence with swinging gate. This miniature is first photographed 
in close-up. It appears full size on the television screen and remains in 
view long enough for the setting to become established in the mind of 
the audience. The camera then switches to a television stage on which 
a portion of the miniature set has been constructed in full size. The 
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portion consists only of the gate and part of the shingled wall, but the 
audience retains a mental impression of the entire set, and when a 
girl appears at the gate the audience knows she has just stepped out 
of the cottage and knows, further, exactly what the cottage is like. 

In this way the designers hope to endow television drama with 
some of the natural fluidity it should have, without incurring excessive 
costs. The sets at the Farnsworth studios were designed and built by 
Lieutenant W. C. Eddy, one of the most interesting figures yet turned 
up by television. Eddy is an Annapolis graduate and as an officer in 
the United States Navy he saw service in Nicaragua, China and the 
Philippines. His specialties were gunnery, naval radio and sound- 
detection for submarines and in his spare time he developed consider- 
able talent as a cartoonist and illustrator. He and his wife frequently 
staged amateur theatricals at various naval stations throughout the 
world. About two years ago his hearing began to fail and he was 
forced to resign his commission in the Navy. Television offers an ideal 
field for his talents, for he has the engineering training necessary for a 
complete mastery of the technical side, while his experience in art and 
dramatics enables him to build on the basis of engineering realities. 

Eddy has attacked directly one of the great bugaboos of emerging 
television — the problem of lighting. The television ‘eye’ is not only 
infinitely more complicated than an ordinary camera but far less 
efficient at registering middle tones and thin lighting. Thus far, most 
experimenters have poured prodigious quantities of light into televi- 
sion sets in order to make sure that the television camera would pick 
up all the details. As the camera is moved back for longer shots the 
amount of light needed increases, not as the distance but as the 
square of the distance, so that for a reasonably distant shot the 
amount of light becomes something almost palpable. 

Eddy refused to believe that flat lighting from the front was the 
only approach to the problem. He believed scenes could be molded 
with side lighting and back lighting just as in stage work, that depth 
and perspective would thus be added to the television scene and that, 
furthermore, the television camera would pick up the scenes even 
when the total light was a great deal less than called for by standard 
processes. He tried out his theories, and succeeded beyond even his 
own hopes. In some instances he has reduced the amount of light used 
in a given scene to one-twentieth of its former level. 

These experiments are enough in themselves to indicate that the 
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lighting man will play a vital part in the development of television. 
As cameras go, the television camera is a crude instrument, insensitive 
to subtle gradations and requiring sharp contrasts between light and 
dark in order to register anything at all. The artist who appreciates 
the sculptural possibilities of light is the man television is looking for. 

It is also apparent that designers of scenery and costumes will 
have to learn a new set of values. Television does not register color. 
Indeed, the present black-and-white picture is something of a triumph, 
for even twelve months ago television pictures had a fixed tint — 
pinkish, bluish, greenish, depending upon the chemical in the receiving 
tube — but always present, unchanging and pretty horrible. 

Color variations can now be registered only in terms of halftones 
between black and white, and the camera registers these halftones im- 
perfectly. The result is to give to ¢exture an importance it has in no 
other art. Television is sensitive to texture because of the great differ- 
ence in light-reflecting quality between one surface and another. Thus, 
on the stage, if a taffeta house coat, a piece of monk’s cloth and a 
woolen bathing suit are all done in canary yellow, all will appear the 
same shade of yellow. In television, however, they may (because 
smooth, tightly-woven taffeta, for instance, is so much more efficient 
as a reflector of light than loose monk’s cloth) register all the way from 
a shade appearing almost white to a shade appearing almost black. 

In these notes I have tried to convey some idea of the present 
status of television and the aspects it presents to workers in varied 
branches of the theatre arts. It is hoped that television will not beg 
its own questions by taking them to the movies. It is dangerously 
simple and easy to run a movie through the television machines and 
solve all problems of lighting, costuming and story-telling by remov- 
ing them to Hollywood. This is a characteristically American danger, 
and early programs may be little more than a camera planted in front 
of the stage of a variety theatre, with movies as fill-ins. 

One mentions this gloomy prospect because of the way America 
has missed its opportunity in radio drama. As Val Gielgud and others 
have pointed out in these pages, the broadcast play has been given 
vastly more intelligent treatment in England. Perhaps American 
television will ultimately present the same record of missed opportu- 
nities. It is worth the effort, however, to examine television as it first 
appears and give at least some indication of what competent tech- 
nicians might be able to accomplish with it. 
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An Artist Journeys 


HEATRE is not always limited to productions on an actual stage. 
Sometimes it lives vividly in the minds of artists and their audi- 
ences. In fact, some of the best theatre of our time has never been seen 
on a stage but exists on paper and in books as it sprang from the fertile 
and unfettered minds of imaginative theatre men. Norman Bel Geddes’ 
Dante, some of Gordon Craig’s finest projects, many of Appia’s soaring 
productions, the stage has not seen and, under present conditions, will 
not see. Such, too, is James Reynolds’ project for an Irish Electra, set 
on the rocky coast of Galway. Unrealized in the theatre, it lives — 
almost as if produced — in the minds of those who saw the drawings 
reproduced in THEATRE ARTS last year. Since then, Reynolds has re- 
turned from another voyage to far places; and again his portraits and 
sketches become characters and settings for a drama that can be 
played out as vividly in the imagination as in the theatre. 

This time, Reynolds traveled The Silk Road from Samarkand to 
Srinagar: Samarkand, home of Tamerlane, the fearsome ‘Iron Limper’, 
its history eternal with the potent names of Alexander the Great, 
Genghis Khan, now finding its romance in the telegraph poles, electric- 
ity, macadam roads brought to it in its place as a part of the Turkoman 
Soviet Socialist Republic; Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, an Eastern 
Venice cut in half by the Jhelum River, one of the motley cities of a 
motley country, India. Reynolds calls the region ‘a grand spot’ and, 
for his purposes at least, a grand spot it must be. His sketches were 
made on the scene, set down on paper with all the strength and color 
possessed by their subjects in action — the natives and wayfarers 
along ‘the golden route’. Here, among a melange of Mongols, Tartars, 
Manchus, Khirgiz, Barlas tribesmen, Reynolds found material apt to 
his pencil. He pictures dancing girls, rulers, camp-followers, herders, 
warriors, magicians — characters that would inevitably excite the 
imagination and talent of an artist who has a keen eye for subjects that 
are not only paintable but dramatic. With a gift for finding drama no 
matter in what distant corner of the globe he may wander, Reynolds 
contributes new portraits to the iore of the imaginary theatre. 
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Along The Silk Road 


From Samarkand to Srinagar 





One of the vastly tall and lithe Barldas tribesmen, who are the wrestlers and 
dancers of the tribe and the players of the ancient whip games. 


A Portfolio of Drawings by 


James Reynolds 








Incredibly old women, with high felt hats and loose coats hung with charms 
and amulets, precede all caravans along The Silk Road through Mongolia, 
chanting to ward off evil and sitting in at all dances and plays. 





























Trained as are the Geisha in Japan, the Manchu play-girls in the taverns of 
Khirgiz are surpassingly fine entertainers. 














The herders on the vast plains of Tartary and Mongolia are devotees of 
dancing the old dramas of their tribes. 
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A Mongol-Tartar tribesman wears a coat of Kazgan silk with ja 


brilliantly-colored stripes representing ‘storm and lightning’. 
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A Manchu of the powerful Dzun family of Inner Mongolia. The headdress is 
silver and green shot tissue with kingfisher-feather ornaments. 


























The mighty Prince Shoshin, last of the great Manchu Khans. 








Vandamm 





Although this composite photograph looks strangely like Maxwell Anderson, 
the critics’ choice for two years as Broadway's best playwright, it is in 
reality a portrait of ‘The Ideal Critic’ envisioned by the anonymous actor 
who writes ‘Three in One’ on the following pages: Messrs. Brooks Atkinson, 
John Mason Brown and Gilbert Gabriel. 





Three in One; 
Or, The Ideal Critic 


A Critique of the Critics 


Each year at this time THEATRE ARTS reviews the season on Broad- 
way, including a survey of criticism (as last year in ‘The Critics 
on Parade’). The following article, written by an actor (anony- 
mous even to the editor but guaranteed to be a player well-known 
and highly regarded), is submitted for this year’s critique of critics 
| with the addendum, ‘I dare you to publish it.’ We accept the dare, 
| with apologies to the fellowship of the Drama Critics’ Circle. 
| — Editors’ Note 


ELIEVE it or not, I am an actor who respects and admires critics. 
B Having followed the reviews of Broadway productions over a 
period of years, I am convinced that the majority of the New York 
newspaper critics are men of high intelligence, integrity and taste. I 
believe they have respect for their jobs and a sense of responsibility to 
the theatre and to their public. 

After all, critics are human beings. As such they are limited by 
their temperaments, their susceptibilities, their prejudices, their train- 
ing, the exigencies of their jobs and the requirements of their news- 
papers. The marvel to me is that within an hour of the final curtain 
they are able to write so intelligently of plays, players and productions 
in readable — and occasionally distinguished — literary styles. 

Naturally, the gifts and abilities of the individual men vary. Each 
man responds to different stimuli and no one of them can be equally 
sensitive to all types of plays, actors or productions. The critics have 
their blind spots, their pettinesses, their prides, their prejudices, their 
pleasure in a wisecrack to exhibit their wit — even at the expense of 

another’s reputation. But the best of them also have background, 
| knowledge, perception and a genuine devotion to the theatre. It would 
be absurd to expect that any one man possessed all the attributes 
necessary for an ‘ideal critic’. To achieve that hypothetical person I 
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would suggest a combination of the best qualities of three of our con- 
temporary dramatic writers. 

The first member of this trilogy is Brooks Atkinson of The New 
York Times. Atkinson is not primarily a theatre man. He is first a 
philosopher, second a poet and last a critic; but his qualities as a 
philosopher and poet enrich his viewpoint as a critic. His approach to 
the theatre is humanitarian and literary. He responds instantly to 
plays of social content. The problems of the common man, the op- 
pressed, the underprivileged interest and move him more than polished 
society dramas. A homely play, or a play with an interesting idea, 
receives most sympathetic consideration regardless of the effectiveness 
of its theatrical expression. His human instincts are much truer than 
his dramatic. The theatrical values are often apt to escape him. His 
philosophical attitude of mind occasionally produces criticism too 
tempered and ineffectual. The Times has an irritating way of sitting on 
the fence. The notices are always impersonal, never malicious, but 
they frequently lack vigor. On the other hand, Mr. Atkinson can re- 
spond with fervor to poetic drama and reflect its beauty in his criti- 
cism. He can review a musical comedy or a boisterous farce with a 
gusto that matches the acting methods of the comedians he admires. 

Always Brooks Atkinson relates the theatre to the world we live in. 
Life comes first with him; the theatre, second. Into the latter he brings 
a spirit enriched by a great love of nature, a knowledge of trees and 
birds and out-of-doors, that keep his vision clear and his horizons wide. 

He writes beautiful, clear, limpid prose, always readable, and often 
in his Sunday articles he achieves a literary distinction untouched by 
any of his colleagues. He has a mellowness, a depth of thought, a kindly 
humor and a sympathetic understanding which illumines all his writ- 
ing and occasionally sets it aflame with — to borrow his own phrase — 
‘the white fire of Yankee passion’. Brooks Atkinson is gentle, genuine, 
unpretentious. He is the great soul among the critics. 

Now add to the best of Atkinson’s qualities the technical knowl- 
edge of John Mason Brown of The New York Post. Judging from his 
column ‘Two on the Aisle’, Mr. Brown’s world is confined between 
the theatre lobby and the stage door, but within those boundaries his 
knowledge is complete. Of all the dramatic critics, his training for his 
profession has been the most logical and inclusive. He was a member 
of the Baker group at Harvard in its palmiest days. There he himself 
experimented in all the arts of the theatre. He has tried his hand at 
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playwriting, scene-designing, acting and directing. He ‘knows the 
ropes’ by actual experience. 

Furthermore, Mr. Brown has a scholar’s knowledge of the theatre. 
He has an excellent literary background and has given courses at 
Yale on the history of criticism. Add to this Mr. Brown’s keen ana- 
lytical sense and sure dramatic instinct and you have the man best 
equipped to judge the merits of a theatrical production. He can with 
the greatest accuracy dissect it into its component parts — the most 
difficult element in criticism — and distribute credit and censure 
where they belong. His penetrating insight into actors’ methods and 
his keen awareness of the audience’s reactions are doubtless due to his 
own experience on the platform as a lecturer. 

There is never any doubt about Mr. Brown’s opinion of a produc- 
tion. He is honest, fearless, ruthless. He always has the courage of his 
convictions and expresses them unequivocally — and sometimes 
cruelly. He occasionally pillories a playwright, an actor, a designer or a 
director with a sadistic energy that has caused Mr. Winchell to dub 
him ‘John Massacre Brown’. 

In spite of the proletarian propensities of The New York Post Mr. 
Brown’s interest does not lie in the social message of a play. What 
counts with him is its execution in terms of the theatre. There is no 
critic in New York who holds theatrical productions to such high and 
uncompromising standards. 

Curiously, this most vocal of the critics, whose personal charm, 
sound judgments and witty comments titillate the Women’s Clubs 
from Boston to San Francisco, grows ponderous when he takes up his 
pen. The fluency of his speech tends to bog up his writing. His words 
run amuck through long and tortuous sentences, cluttered with paren- 
theses, that wind through entire paragraphs, screaming for a blue pen- 
cil. It is a pity that such heavy verbiage should muddy the expression 
of some of the ablest judgments in contemporary criticism. 

My composite critic now possesses a soul and mind but lacks a 
heart. In my opinion Gilbert Gabriel of The New York American best 
supplies this deficiency. In him we find that rarest of combinations, 
the imaginative gifts of the creative writer and the analytical abilities 
of the critic. The emotional impact of a play stirs him deeply. He is 
brilliant, theatre-wise, alive to ideas and extremely responsive to all 
the sensuous elements of a production. 

The New York American has the earliest dead-line, so that Gabriel 
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often must leave before the end of a play in order to have his copy 
ready for the first edition of the paper. His wife telephones him a de- 
scription of the scenes that he has missed. Few people realize that 
whenever it is possible he goes to previews or out-of-town openings so 
that he may stay to the final curtain. 

For some years Mr. Gabriel served as music critic on The New 
York Sun. Later, he became that paper’s dramatic editor and con- 
tributed first-rate theatrical reviews. In 1929 he succumbed to the 
financial lure of Mr. Hearst, joined the staff of The New York Ameri- 
can — and adapted his writing to his new public. He occasionally 
shoots poisoned darts. He has been known to allow personalities and 
pettiness to mar the excellence of his theatrical perceptions, which are 
keen and sensitive. His vivid response to plays and players is trans- 
lated into the colorfulness of his words and phrases. Gabriel can dip 
his pen in fire and let flames flicker orange, red and gold. His blood 
runs redder, his pulse beats faster than the majority of his colleagues’. 
Gilbert Gabriel supplies the warmth and imagination, the virility and 
vitality to this mythical being — the ideal critic. 

A glance at the titles of the books which these critics write in their 
leisure will, I believe, verify my conclusions. Brooks Atkinson is the 
author of a volume on Henry Thoreau; a series of essays on the city of 
New York called East of the Hudson, filled with songs of birds in Cen- 
tral Park and the glory of nature along the Palisades; and The Cinga- 
lese Prince, a round-the-world travelogue recording his genial impres- 
sions of places and people, with only rare glimpses into the theatre. 

Compare this list with the titles authored by John Mason Brown: 
Up-Stage, containing brilliant analyses of contemporary actors, critics, 
playwrights, designers; Letters From Greenroom Ghosts, drawing clever 
theatrical parallels; and The Art of Playgoing, a study of the theatre 
from the audience’s point of view. Mr. Brown has also compiled a col- 
lection of dramatic criticism. Always he is the theatre specialist. 

Gilbert Gabriel’s literary output contains a book on Famous Pian- 
ists and Composers and a list of fiction, all stories of character and ad- 
venture, topped by his two most recent novels, J, James Lewis and 
Great Fortune. 

And so I give you this trinity — Brooks Atkinson, John Mason 
Brown, Gilbert Gabriel — and submit that the perfect blend of their 
finest attributes would compose an ideal critic. 
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Grimaldi 


‘Michelangelo of Buffoonery’ 


EDWARD REED 





H ELLO, here we are again!’ The audience, discouragingly ‘allie 
straightens in its chairs, gathers up its cheer, and beats its 
palms together. From the stalls to the gods, there is applause and 
laughter and a response that would be the envy of the most popular 
player on Broadway. The scene is Covent Garden on any of countless 
nights during the first quarter of the last century — Covent Garden, 
a hallowed home of triumphs from its opening bill of The Way of the 
World, but where no man received greater acclaim than Joe Grimaldi, 
whenever his topknotted head bounced through the curtain with the 
clown’s traditional greeting, “Hello, here we are again!’ 

He might have been appearing in any one of a dozen pantomimes; 
from the acclaim you would not know whether it was Mother Goose, 
Harlequin and Friar Bacon, Fashion’s Fools, whether Joe was about 
to indulge in a duet with a mammoth oyster that had been crossed in 
love, or in hunting the fox on a property horse, or in boxing with a 
man made of vegetables (a burlesque, this, of Mary Shelley’s tale of 
Frankenstein). All of them received equal welcome from the devotees 
of pantomime and its leading exponent, that clown in excelsis, the 
inimitable Joey, who died just one hundred years ago this May 31. 

Pantomime — as Grimaldi acted it and as London knows it in a 
less entertaining if more spectacular form today in perennial Christ- 
mas-time shows — is a strange hybrid. Literally ‘imitator of all’, the 
word held to its true meaning as late as the eighteenth century when 
it came to signify action without words. But speech could not be kept 
out for long and, although we may still think of pantomime as indi- 
cating silent performance (viz., Charlie Chaplin), the English enter- 
tainments that went — and go — under the name of pantomimes soon 
had their dancing and music and scenic effects supplemented by lines. 
Today, as Willson Disher says, ‘“ pantomime” is used to imply either 
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a state of affairs far removed from sanity or a representation of life 
that is far removed from reality.’ 

The biographer of David Garrick gives an account of a typical 
early pantomime that tells us clearly what form this unique enter- 
tainment took: 

It consisted of two parts, one serious, and the other comic. . . . He [the 

producer] exhibited a story from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, or some other 

fabulous writer. Between the pauses or acts of this serious representation he 
interwove a comic fable, consisting chiefly of the courtship of Harlequin and 


Columbine, with a variety of surprising adventures . . . suchas the sudden 
transformation of palaces and temples to huts and cabbages; of men and 
women into wheel-barrows and joint-stools . . . mechanic shops into 


serpents and ostriches. 

The popularity of this form of entertainment grew with amazing 
rapidity, so that even Garrick, with his audiences for Shakespeare 
falling away, was compelled to present pantomime; and other pro- 
ducers of serious plays with great actors became accustomed to bait- 
ing their bills with pantomimes as after-pieces. 

By the time Grimaldi came along, its form was established and its 
popularity accepted. Clown was the character Grimaldi regularly por- 
trayed; and Clown became the most important figure in the Harle- 
quinade because of Grimaldi, whose genius brought him such various 
titles as ‘the Michelangelo of buffoonery’, ‘the Garrick of clowns’, 
‘the Jupiter of practical joking’. 

Grimaldi was the son of an actor-dancer who became famous for 
his acrobatic dancing at the Haymarket and was engaged for Drury 
Lane as dancer and as maiire de ballet not only for that house but for 
Sadler’s Wells and Astley’s. He reigned for more than twenty years of 
pantomime and died in 1788. His son was born December 18, 1778, of 
an English mother, Mrs. Brooker, and from this English heritage de- 
rived the distinctively native appearance which made him beloved in 
the role of a ‘hearty English squire’ and acclaimed by ultra-patriotic 
audiences (at the time of the Napoleonic wars) when he represented 
John Bull and sang of the solid British virtues. 

Acting in the serious pieces that preceded the Harlequinade, as 
well as in the ‘straight’ and ‘fantastic’ divisions of the pantomime, 
Joe essayed a bewildering variety of parts during his spectacular career 
— heroes, rogues, ogres, spirits, gluttons, savages, old men, hags, ani- 
mals. As a tragedian he was likened to Edmund Kean; as a comedian 
he was held equal to Charles Lamb’s favorite, Munden. None knew 
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better than Joe the secret of clownship, the ability to capture and pro- 
ject the droll in the everyday events of humankind. ‘His exuberance 
of animal spirits’, it was declared, ‘was really miraculous — what a 
rich ringing laugh! — the very voice of merriment!’ His legs were 
‘eloquent’; his chin ‘he had a power of lowering, we will not say to 
what button of his waistcoat, but the drop was an alarming one’; and 
his smile, fixed on his moon face, began at the corners of his round 
eyes which were like saucers above his fat cheeks. 

Joe Grimaldi made his first public bow when he was less than 
three, at Sadler’s Wells on Easter Monday of 1781. From 1792 on, 
starting with The Savage; or, Harlequin Wanderer, in which he played 
a dwarf, his name appeared constantly on the playbills. By 1797, al- 
though still titled Master Grimaldi, he was listed among the first 
five members of the Sadler’s Wells company, along with King, man- 
ager and Harlequin; Dibdin, Pantaloon; Dubois, veteran clown; and 
Mrs. Wybrow, Columbine. During these apprentice years, trying his 
hand at every sort of role, he was achieving success in all forms of 
playing. In the serious piece, Ko and Zoa; or, the Belle Savage, he 
moved one critic to write of his portrayal of the Red Indian, Ravin: 
‘We do not believe the finest tragedian of the day can produce any 
finer effect or portray a more faithful picture.’ In projecting songs like 
‘Royal Reasons for Roast Beef’ or “Dermot O’Dooley’s Description 
of Egypt’, he was achieving renown as a comic singer. And in such 
a number as his ‘comic dance with Nobody, Somebody and Every- 
body’ he was becoming equally noted as a dancer. 

In 1805, after leaving Drury Lane following a dispute over his 
contract, he joined Covent Garden when Thomas Dibdin induced 
that theatre to engage the best clown ever seen on the stage and, 
added Dibdin, ‘when I say the best, I do not except his father, whose 
vis comica | perfectly well remember’. And that Christmas, Clown 
passed out of his novitiate and took on the sacrosanct robes of his 
Saturnalian priesthood. It was with a piece lacking the ‘topographical 
splendour’ of earlier Covent Garden pantomimes: Harlequin and 
Mother Goose; or, the Golden Egg, in which Grimaldi played Squire 
Bugle, ‘a rich widower of repulsive manners’ who tries to steal the 
beautiful young Colinette from her lover Colin. Mother Goose, with 
Grimaldi as the keystone, made for its producers a tidy fortune of 
more than £20,000 — and Grimaldi from this time on was the supreme 
Clown, in whom all mankind saw its image in reverse, and rejoiced. 
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Off the stage, Grimaldi had simplicity, humility, a homely sincer- 
ity that endeared him to all those with whom he came into contact. 
On the stage he was an unalloyed sinner and villain. He was ‘a thief, 
a coward —a most detestable coward, cruel, treacherous, unmanly, 
ungenerous, greedy, and the truth was not in him’. He flattered with 
appalling guile, he played pranks on his master, he was ‘the very beau 
ideal of thieves — robbery became a science in his hands’. He was 
hypocritical in his sympathy for those whom he himself had harmed, 
derisive behind their backs and, if found out, snivellingly agonized at 
his just punishment. And at all times he had the backing of his de- 
lighted audiences, for standards of morality become arbitrary in judg- 
ing Clown, who, like the lunatic, is beyond all ordinary laws of moral- 
ity and justice. Less than human and more than human, real and 
unreal, fool and knave, butt and bully — all these qualities, and their 
implicit contradictions, put Clown outside the standards by which we 
judge everyman. Audiences sitting before Grimaldi agonized over a 
possible discovery when he was in the middle of some elaborate theft; 
they cheered when he was safe and away went ‘the monstrous booty 
into that leviathan pocket of his, that receptacle of all sorts of edibles, 
and occasionally of kettles full of boiling water, and even lighted 
candles’ (a quotation that recalls A. Robins, the clown that Jumbo 
revealed to New York a season or two ago, with his capacious pockets 
disgorging endless bunches of bananas). 

Joey’s cruelty to the oysters was an especially welcome piece of 
villainy. The first that he opened made a complaining noise and 
Grimaldi declared, ‘Ah, poor thing! I'l] put you out of your misery,’ 
and swallowed it. When the second made a like piteous appeal, Gri- 
maldi gulped it down, remarking, ‘Well, I can’t make fish of one and 
flesh of t’other.’ His gluttony was an outstandingly popular vice. His 
libelous female impersonations were highly applauded. And his cari- 
catures brought him the appellation of ‘Hogarth in action’. 

In most ways the clown of tradition, if always supreme among 
them, Grimaldi had the ingenuity to invent a new joke. It has acquired 
the name of ‘construction’ and attenuated examples of it can be seen 
today in the ‘inventions’ of Ed Wynn and in the elaborate mechanical 
devices with which Joe Cook was wont to fill the musical comedy stage. 
The new joke stemmed from the old pantomime trick of transforma- 
tion, but reached a more elaborate development in such a Grimaldi 
characterization as the fierce Hussar, which Joey introduced though a 
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group of genuine Hussars were watching him from a stage box: 

A pair of red pantaloons, which he put on before the audience with the 

happiest display of blushing modesty, was the only thing which he conde- 

scended to borrow of his model: two black varnished coal-scuttles formed his 
boots, two real horse-shoes shod the heels, and with jack-chains and the help 

of large brass dishes or candlesticks for spurs, equipped his legs in an uni- 

form almost as clattering, unwieldy and absurd as the most irresistible of 

our whiskered propugnatores. 

‘The strength of Grimaldi, the Garrick of clowns’, Theodore Hook 
wrote, ‘seems like that of wine, to increase with age.’ But even at the 
age of forty, Grimaldi felt the effects of his strenuous, knockabout 
stage life. A newspaper that put a qualifying ‘perhaps’ after his name 
in enumerating the clowns of the day who were true tumblers spoke an 
unhappy truth, for as he staggered from the stage Joe required as- 
sistants to massage his legs: ‘His sinews were gathered up into huge 
knots by the cramps that followed his exertions.’ As early as 1823 he 
was on the wrong side of the curtain when Covent Garden produced 
Harlequin and Poor Robin; or, the House That Fack Built, with Joe’s 
son, J. S. Grimaldi, as the Clown. To this beloved son Grimaldi passed 
on everything in clownship except a respect for the art. Success came 
easily to the offspring of a famous father, too easily: J. S. Grimaldi 
drank himself into lunacy and Clown lost the one exponent, after Joe, 
who might have kept him in his high station. 

There were a few Grimaldi appearances still to come: at his son’s 
benefit in 1826; at a farewell benefit of his own at Sadler’s Wells on 
March 17, 1828, to which he went from a sickbed attended by his doc- 
tor; and, finally, at a benefit at Drury Lane where he again sang his 
eternally popular song, ‘Hot Codlins’, and assumed for a short time 
the motley which ‘clung to my skin as I took it off, and the old cap 
and bells [which] rang mournfully as I quitted them for ever’. On May 
31, 1837, he died quietly in his sleep. 

Fate may not have been unduly kind to the gentle Joe during his 
lifetime, but it has steadfastly refused to provide a successor worthy 
of donning the Grimaldi motley. Pantomime after Joe became more 
and more ‘tricky’, more the spectacle, less the acme of slapstick humor 
and fanciful merriment. Although it appears yearly on the London 
boards, it is not the inimitable entertainment of the Grimaldi era. 
So, in that way at least, by denying a successor, Fate has kept illus- 
trious Joey’s name and his fame. A hundred years have not dimmed 
the magic of this great clown and good man. 
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Preface to Poetry 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


URING a Broadway season which has seen no less than eight major 
D productions of plays in verse, there has inevitably been much 
‘throwing about of brains’ on the subject of the reading of poetry in 
the theatre. With two Hamlets, an Othello, a Richard II, a Dr. Faustus 
and three Maxwell Anderson plays, not to mention a number of 
Shakespearean films, the technical problems involved in speaking 
verse, blank and otherwise, has become a living issue to actors and 
critics alike. The opinion of so outstanding a man of the theatre as 
Harley Granville-Barker, expressed in his latest book*, is, therefore, 
doubly welcome in this year of grace, not only because it discusses 
Shakespeare’s verse in general, but more particularly because it is 
concerned with Hamlet, which has been the starting point of the 
winter’s critical debates. 

In this Preface, which is actually a whole book, Mr. Granville- 
Barker attacks the problems of Hamlet in terms of the theatre. His 
sound scholarship is tempered by his knowledge of dramatic craftsman- 
ship and his understanding of what an actor can and cannot do on the 
stage. His book is not a director’s prompt-book, but rather the basic 
material needed by the director when planning production. His scene- 
by-scene discussion of the play is followed by an analysis of each char- 
acter separately with valuable hints to actors on interpretation. He 
analyzes the steps by which Shakespeare, that ‘genius of the work- 
shop’, starting with the heroic, rhetorical type of acting in vogue when 
he came to the theatre, developed a new and more profound relation- 
ship between the actor and the role. ‘Marlowe’, Mr. Granville-Barker 
says, ‘made the character something rather to be exhibited than 
acted. . . . But the instinct of the actor is to identify himself with 
the character he plays, and this instinct Shakespeare the actor would 
naturally encourage Shakespeare the dramatist to gratify.’ Through 
such fruitful collaboration Shakespeare’s company was provided with 
a series of roles which gave increasing scope to their actors’ instinct, 
* Preface to Hamlet, by Harley Granville-Barker. Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd.: 10/6, 
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and as Shakespeare’s experiments in providing a new kind of ‘raw 
material for acting’ came to successful fruition on the stage, he was 
able to move forward along the lines which led to Hamlet. This year in 
New York with Dr. Faustus and Hamlet running simultaneously and 
with the additional commentary provided by Richard II which so 
strikingly bridges the gap between the two, the playgoer has had 
illustrations of the idea developed by Granville-Barker. 

His discussion of the reading of Shakespeare’s verse is also very 
much to the point. “The verse’, he says, speaking of Hamlet, ‘will 


always respond better to a dramatic than a prosodic analysis.’ 


All poets, presumably, test their lines by ear as they write them, if not by 
speech. But with Shakespeare dramatic writing was for convenience of rec- 
ord merely; his verse was not only conceived as speech, it was to be so born 
and only so meant to exist. He provided music for an orchestra of living in- 
dividual voices that he knew. As nearly as might be, he spoke through his 
actors. It is the mere notation of this once-living music which remains. Pre- 
cise notation, moreover, it could not be made. Write for mechanical instru- 
ments in a recognised alphabet of crotchets and quavers, tones and semi- 
tones, with a metronome marking to rule all, and a large liberty will still be 
left to the interpreters. And human speech is both more flexible and less bid- 
dable than that. Nor does Shakespeare, as he develops dramatically, want to 
discipline his speakers in measure and cadence. He is not aiming at precision 
of form, but at an illusion of life. His verse accords ever less to measure than 
to rhythm and stress. Its unity is in an overriding rhythm, its expressiveness 
in the varying of the stress. 


Mr. Granville-Barker’s book is not by any means exclusively de- 
voted to the actor’s problems. The nature and structure of the play, 
the conduct of the plot, the baffling question of the play’s duration, the 
many moot points of meaning and intention are dealt with in detail 
and with a fresh and clarifying vigor. But it is his understanding of the 
theatre from the point of view of its technicians that makes his sum- 
mary of the actor’s approach so telling: ‘Let the actor submit himself 
to the prevailing rhythm,’ he says. 


He has, presumably, an ear for music and an accordant voice — and he will 
find that the very cadence of a line gives him its dramatic import, its very 
melody the due content of emotion. He will note how the shifting of a cae- 
sura, the elision or addition of syllables, an assemblage of consonants or pro- 
fusion of vowels are meant to help produce this or that effect; and he must 
master the gymnastics of it. But he had then better put such mechanical 
matters from his mind. For there will be no one correct way of speaking a 
line or a passage. Within the range of the form Shakespeare invites him to 
share in the freedom he himself has won — this lifelike freedom. He must 
first have gained, of course, as intimate a sympathy as may be with Shake- 
speare’s meaning. . . . Then, all study done, let him, as a conscious instru- 
ment, simply attune himself to the character he is to play; and he will find 
it . . . speaking freely through him. 
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A New Summer ‘Theatre 


LEE MITCHELL 


MONG the summer theatres added to the roster for the first time 
A this season is the Garden Theatre in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, an outdoor home for the Old White Players who open 
their first regular summer season on July 5. Sponsored by the famous, 
century-old Greenbrier, in conjunction with the Old White Arts 
School, the theatre will house four of the eight productions planned 
by the Players and to be selected from the following: The School for 
Scandal, The Way of the World, Fashion, Paolo and Francesca, Twelfth 
Night, The Taming of the Shrew, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and Ko- 
machi. 

The Garden Theatre, pictured on the opposite page, was designed 
by William C. Grauer. Its stage is fifty feet broad by twenty feet deep 
with a fifteen-foot opening up centre across which curtains can be 
drawn to accommodate changes of locale or shifts from inner to outer 
acting areas. From this central opening there extends upstage a run- 
way fifteen feet long, terminating in a wide archway. Steps connecting 
this main arch and the smaller side arches with the cottages, plus steps 
leading down to the area directly in front of the stage, make possible 
entrances or exits in five different directions. The acting area is perma- 
nently divided into upper and lower levels with five intervening steps, 
allowing great variety in movement. These steps, moreover, are mova- 
ble and rearrangeable, so that the acting area can be made either 
symmetrical or asymmetrical in form as the needs of the play dictate. 
The stage will be lighted at night by spotlights from the sides and 
front, distributed around the terrace and controlled from the hotel 
veranda. The spotlighting will be supplemented by footlights installed 
in the forward edge of the stage itself. 

On week-ends alternating with those of the major productions 
there will be four productions, in the air-conditioned indoor studio 
theatre, of one-act plays, dance recitals and works of less technical 
difficulty designed to display the talents of the school’s students. 
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THRE GARDEN THEATRE IN WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


DESIGNED BY WILLIAM C. GRAUER 


\ new home for a new group, the Old White Players, who open their first 
regular summer season this year. The Garden Theatre, described in detail on 
the opposite page, is situated on the slope between the southwest facade of 
the Greenbrier main building and the cottages which house the art and drama 

‘ students. It faces the western veranda of the hotel, a space designed to ac 
commodate about 4 spectators. 








Mu Cun 


of the City of New Yo 





WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY as Sir Reginald Front de Boeut in 
Ivanhoe: a rare tinsel picture dating from about 1824, w hich is included in 
the Garrison P. Sherwood Collection recently acquired by the Museum yf 
the City of New York. The collection, which presents hi; ghlights of the New 


York stage over the past hundred-odd years, includes some 200, items 
prints, pictures, programs, autographs relating to most of the famous ac 
tors and actresses who have appeared during that time 
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TO THE THEATRE BORN 
Present Indicative, by Noel Coward. 
Doubleday, Doran: $3. 

HE SMELL of grease-paint per- 
Bent this book, the light of foots 
and spots shines down upon it. What 
its author quoted to describe a theatre 
worker whom he encountered in 
Singapore is as attributable to Noel 
Coward himself: he is ‘of the dust the 
theatre bore, shaped, made aware’. 
At the age of six Master Noel was sing- 
ing songs in public and accompanying 
himself on the piano; at eleven he was 
making his first professional appear- 
ance. The theatre has been his since. 

In 1918 Noel Coward taxied through 
London after release from a military 
hospital, and this, at the age of seven- 
teen, was how he saw the city: ‘The 
hot August sun beat down . . . upon 
the Gaiety, the Vaudeville, the Savoy 
and the Adelphi theatres and I pic- 
tured, as I passed them, the cool pre- 
matinee gloom of their interiors. 
Cleaners swishing dust sheets from 
the boxes and dress-circles, under- 
studies meandering about their stages 
under a working light, clutching 
scripts and mumbling inaudibly with 
an occasional sharp interruption from 
the stage manager at the prompt 
table, a genial hum of vacuum clean- 
ers from the front of the house, and 
strong shafts of alien sunlight striking 
from open doors, and from the flies 
on to forlorn detached pieces of 
scenery... . 

That, in evocative prose, sums up 
the Coward world, the backstage at- 
mosphere that has permeated every- 


thing he has ever done. Present In- 
dicative, therefore, is a narrative of 
Noel Coward, theatre man. It has its 
full quota of extra-curricular epi- 
sodes: parties, voyages, friends, fam- 
ily. But always it returns to the world 
that has brought him his success — 
a well-deserved success on the basis of 
the man’s perseverance, ability and 
willingness to work, a proper ego- 
tism that will not understand or ac- 
cept needless obstacles; on the basis 
of a philosophy that has been created 
over experienced years: ‘My sense 
of my own importance to the world 
is relatively small. On the other hand, 
my sense of my own importance to 
myself is tremendous. I am all I have, 
to work with, to play with, to suffer 
and to enjoy. It is not the eyes of 
others that I am wary of, but my own.’ 
Present Indicative is a genial, ram- 
bling book, hastily written in spots 
but revealing and in good taste. It is 
certainly not ‘important’ but it has 
its own values as entertainment, as an 

honest, unpretentious success story. 
EDWARD REED 


PLAYS IN PERSPECTIVE 


Comedy in Germany, by Betsy 
Aikin-Sneath. Oxford: $2.50. 
Early Victorian Drama 1830-1870, 
by Ernest Reynolds. W. Heffer: 
6/. Cavalier Drama, by Alfred 
Harbage. Modern Language Asso- 
ciation: $2.50. 
N THE historical study of literature’, 
writes Dr. Ernest Reynolds in his 
book on Early Victorian Drama, ‘per- 
spective is all important and an 


occasional sojourn in the valleys often 
helps appreciation of the mountains.’ 
The student of the theatre will be 
grateful for three meticulous voyagers 
who have had the courage to visit 
some of the more dismal literary 
reaches of dramatic history and have 
given careful accounts of their find- 
ings. Early German, early Victorian 
and Cavalier drama while obviously 
differing radically in time, place and 
quality are equally bereft of outstand- 
ing achievement, though the theatrical 
and critical activity of the times 
prepared the way for later and more 
brilliant accomplishments. 

In the Germany with which Betsy 
Aikin-Sneath deals, as in Victorian 
England, there was an abundance of 
theatrical life. The popular stage was 
crowded with actors, peat acrobats, 
dancers, entertainers of all kinds who 
delighted the people and shocked the 
critical-minded. Gottsched and his 
followers, including the actress-man- 
ager, Caroline Neuber, attempted 
with varying success to drive Hans 
Wurst, the German equivalent of the 
more rowdy commedia dell’ arte masks, 
from the stage and to institute a 
higher type of drama. They were 
largely defeated, by Hans Wurst him- 
self and by the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the public, but they prepared 
the way for a later and less didactic 
movement with which the name of 
Schlegel is associated. ‘Whereas to 
Gottsched drama was not an end in 
itself, but a means to happiness only 
in so far as it furthered moral excel- 
lence, to Schlegel it was sufficient in 
itself and need have no other object 
than the giving of pleasure.’ 

Victorian England was also a period 
of theatrical as differentiated from 
dramatic activity. Playwriting was 
at a low ebb, but there was no dearth 
of acting talent in a theatre that could 
boast a Macready, a Charles Kean, a 
Vestris, to name only three out of 
many. These three were also managers 
keenly interested in mise-en-scene. 
Macready and, particularly, Charles 
Kean brought archaeological research 
and the grandiose in costume and 
staging to a height of magnificence 
hitherto undreamed of. Kean was 
fond of adding ‘historical episodes’ to 
his Shakespearean and other produc- 
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tions. In one of these, he showed 
Richard II and Bolingbroke entering 
London before the abdication. It was 
adjudged at the time (about 1858) the 
‘most marvelous scenic illusion that 
has ever been attempted’. No less 
than five or six hundred persons were 
on the stage and every detail of 
costume and set was reported to have 
been historically correct and scenically 
overwhelming. Even earlier than this, 
in 1831, Madame Vestris had in- 
augurated her management of the 
Olympic with a series of productions 
marking a new departure in realism. 
To her is attributed the introduction 
of box sets, and her productions, with 
Planché’s assistance, were notable for 
their restraint and good taste. Plan- 
ché’s contribution, as Ernest Rey- 
nolds points out, was not only along 
artistic and archaeological lines, but 
in his semi-classical extravaganza he 
definitely foreshadowed the Gilbertian 
vein, even to the point of antedating 
Gilbert in some of his famous lines. 
But active and enterprising theatri- 
cally as this early Victorian theatre 
was, even so devoted a student of the 
period as Mr. Reynolds is cannot 
recommend its plays as other than 
raw material of theatre history. 
Similarly Cavalier drama is re- 
warding chiefly for what it indicates 
of the relation between court and 
theatre. Professor Harbage has al- 
ready published biographies of two 
men whose span of life covered the 
period here discussed but whose 
careers are principally associated with 
the later, or Restoration, drama: Sir 
William Davenant (1605-1668) and 
Thomas Killigrew (1612-1683). The 
Cavalier drama discussed in the 
present study is, in essence, closet 
drama written under the inspiration 
of the new interest in things theatrical 
which Henrietta Maria, Charles I’s 
Queen, brought with her from France. 
As a result of her attitude the cour- 
tiers began to dabble in playwriting. 
The Queen not only appeared in 
masques as her predecessors had done, 
but wrote, acted and directed them 
herself, to the scandal of the more 
austere of her husband’s subjects. 
Prynne dared to publish his Histrio- 
mastix, that weighty blast against 
plays and players generally, in 1633, 
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at the very time that the Queen was 
unusually active in her court theatri- 
cals, ‘excelling all others in both 
acting and singing’. Though Prynne 
was summarily punished for his 
temerity, his book presaged the grow- 
ing Puritan movement which ended 
in Cromwell’s triumph, the death of 
Charles and the closing of the theatres 
in 1642. The Cavalier drama belongs 
to the period of Henrietta’s influence 
and to the years of exile that followed. 
It produced no playwrights of im- 
portance, but Mr. Harbage’s careful 
appraisal fills in many details of this 
theatrical interregnum and is, like 
the two other special studies, a com- 
plete picture of the drama’s history. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


Aged 26, by Anne Crawford Flex- 
ner. Oxford: $1.50. The Letters 
of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, 
1820-1824. Oxford: $3. 
‘woe Two volumes from the Ox- 
ford Press are companion pieces, 
though actually Mrs. Flexner’s play 
about Keats was written before Fanny 
Brawne’s letters were made public. 
The letters substantiate Mrs. Flex- 
ner’s plea for Fanny and provide fresh 
material on the incredible role played 
by Keats’ guardian in the tragedy of 
his cruelly — and indeed it sometimes 
seems unnecessarily — short life. Mrs. 
Flexner gives a picture of Keats dur- 
ing the period between the publication 
of Endymion and his departure for 
Italy. The letters take up the story 
from there, and any actress attempt- 
ing to play Fanny will do well to read 
them for the light they throw on a 
character sensitive, intelligent and 
extremely reticent, a girl who asked 
Keats’ own sister ‘never to mention 
me either now or at any future time 
as connected with your brother, as I 
know he disliked that sort of gossiping 
way in which people not concerned 
mention such things.’ 

Mrs. Flexner has accomplished a 
difficult, perhaps an impossible, task 
with taste and discrimination. Keats, 
like Shelley and Shakespeare, has so 
vivid a life in the minds of his idolaters 
that the playwright is indeed bold who 
attempts to put him on the stage. 
Particularly is it difficult to modulate 
those singing voices to daily prose. 


Even when the lines are authentic. * 
taken from letters or reported cop, 
versations — they tend to seem eithe 
pompous or trivial in the theatre 
Mrs. Flexner, by the simplicity ang 
sincerity of her attack, has avoided 
many of the pitfalls inherent in he 
undertaking and written a play whi ‘ 
is both dignified and touching. 


Shakespeare Biography, and Othy 
Papers Chiefly Elizabethan, by 
Felix E. Schelling. University of 
Pennsylvania Press: $7.50. 


I HAD once thought I, too, .,. 
might dare to try my hand at, 
full-length portrait of the greates 
personality I have ever known. . ,, 
But it will not do, for I should be pro. 
claimed an idolater.’ This collection of 
essays indicates, once more, the logs 
both literature and scholarship have 
suffered through Dr. Schelling’s re. 
straint. His biographical credo, though 
it has not found expression in a full 
length life, is manifest in all thes 
essays on and about Shakespeare; 
“What we are really after in seeking to 
know the life of any man’, he says * 
‘is the discovery, or at least an ap 
proximation to the understanding, of 
the essentials in which he rose above 
other men, not the trivialities in 
which he showed characteristics com. 
mon to the mass of mankind.’ Dr. 
Schelling’s papers discuss some of 
these essentials with the clarity, 
scholarship and enthusiasm of 4 
keenly appreciative mind. 

He has also included in this volume 
of addresses a tribute to two men of 
his own day — Horace Howard Fur. 
ness and S. Weir Mitchell — and a 
description of the Shakespeare books 
in the Furness Memoria! Library. 


Secrets of the Chinese Drama, hy 
Cecelia S. L. Zung. Kelly and 





Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai: $7o. 
HERE is a wealth of fascinating 
material embodied in this ‘com. 

plete explanatory guide to actions 

and symbols as seen in the perform. 
ance of Chinese dramas’, a good deal 
of it appearing here in English for the 
first time. In the section entitled 

‘Background’ are descriptions of chat- 

acter types, musical instruments, cos 


tume and stage properties, generously 4 
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supplemented with colored illustra- 
tions of the objects under discussion. 

A detailed analysis of the stylized 
technique of the actor is made under 
such headings as ‘Arm Movements’, 
‘Sleeve Movements’, ‘Waist Move- 
ments’, ‘Pheasant Feather Move- 
ments’. We are informed of the par- 
ticular actions the actor must perform 
with his pheasant feather to ‘show 
mirth with pride, e.g. a victorious 
general usually performs this move- 
ment before exit’; how to indicate 
with mincing steps that ‘the charac- 
ter is on horseback and the horse 
getting stubborn refuses to advance’ 
— to choose only two examples from 
the boundless vocabulary of gesture 
at the disposal of the Chinese actor. 

Finally, the book contains synopses 
of fifty popular Chinese plays, includ- 
ing such intriguing titles as Excessive 
Taxation Is More Ferocious Than the 
Tiger, and The Cost of Saving the 
Master’s Son. 

With its more than two hundred 
illustrations, Secrets of the Chinese 
Drama constitutes a treasure-book for 
the Westerner who would understand 
the Chinese theatre. 


The Romance of the Movies, by 
Leslie Wood. William Heinemann, 
London: 15/. 
_—- the story of the movies 
surely is, and Mr. Wood’s well- 
documented and colorfully written 
history fulfills its title. ‘It all started 
at a penny reading given in Bath 
when a local photographer, destined 
to die penniless, showed a picture of a 
girl om moved her eyes.’ He was 
William Friese-Greene, and to him 
Leslie Wood assigns the credit for the 
invention of the first moving photo- 
graph. From this unsuccessful and 
forgotten pioneer the camera moves 
steadily forward to other names un- 
familiar to us today, to experimenters 
who made reputations and fortunes 
in the infant industry, to the stars and 
directors of yesterday and today. All 
of them contributed their bit to the 
advancement of the movies. Mr. 
Wood, an Englishman writing for 
English readers, gives an important 
place to the British film industry in 
general movie history, but his ac- 
count of the American film-makers is 
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as complete as it must be in a book 
that aims at comprehensiveness. He 
has done an enlightening job. 


The American Singer, by Oscar 
Thompson. The Dial Press: $2.75. 
Fr NOTHING else, this book should 

explode for all time the foolish and 
futile theory that to have been suc- 
cessful in America the opera singer 
must have been foreign-born, or at 
least have sung under a foreign name. 
Mr. Thompson’s work, a complete 
record of American singers over the 
past hundred years, demonstrates 
that there have been more than a few 
shining lights who were born, raised 
and trained in this country and who 
did not feel it necessary to change 
their American names when the time 
came to make their marks in the 
musical world. 

A vast amount of research has gone 
into this pleasant and informative 
volume. There are many names un- 
familiar to us today, but in their age 
they were successful singers and they 
have not been excluded from the 
record; there are others who will 
always be remembered, and their 
biographies and careers are here re- 
counted in detail. The American 
Singer is a comprehensive, dependa- 
ble work, with enough critical ap- 
proach added to its factual base to 
make it not merely a valuable record 
but entertaining reading. 


An Actor Named Moliére, by 
Dussane. Scribner: $2.50. 

rom the pen of an actress in the 

Maison de Moliére itself comes a 
novelized version of that ever-fasci- 
nating actor-poet-playwright’s stormy 
life. For those who like their history 
divested of footnotes and diluted with 
imaginary conversations, her book 
has a lively and engaging swing. Mlle. 
Dussane’s excursion into fictionalized 
biography has at least the advantage 
of being based on a sound knowledge 
both of the theatre and of her subject. 


A Book of the Symphony, by B. H. 
Haggin. Oxford: $5. 

RIMARILY for the musically untu- 
P tored, 4 Book of the Symphony is 
a guide to the understanding of the 
symphonic form, with examples from 




















Outstanding Plays | 


for Little Theatres 


JOHNNY JOHNSON 

CALL IT A DAY 

200 WERE CHOSEN 
SPRING DANCE 

LIBEL 

BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD 
FRESH FIELDS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
STAR SPANGLED 

AH, WILDERNESS 

MARY OF SCOTLAND 
HOWDY STRANGER 
CHALK DUST 

RUSSET MANTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
NOAH 

LET FREEDOM RING 

THE DARK TOWER 
MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY 

JOYOUS SEASON 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
SHINING HOUR 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
ON STAGE 

DINNER AT EIGHT 

THE SECOND MAN 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
THE FIRST LEGION 
WHEN LADIES MEET 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
SMALL MIRACLE 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
CEILING ZERO 

THE CRADLE SONG 
SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 
BRIEF CANDLE 

MOOR BORN 

THE TAVERN 

JUNE MOON 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
CANDLELIGHT 

THAT’S GRATITUDE 

THE SHOW-OFF 

BLIND ALLEY 
TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
R. U. R. 

LOVE ON THE DOLE 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME 

HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
HOTEL UNIVERSE 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
AS HUSBANDS GO 

BIRD IN HAND 

GOODBYE AGAIN 
CRAIG’S WIFE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 


Send for our 1937 
Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


TWENTY SHORT PLAYS ON A ROYALTY 
HOLIDAY 


Ed. Mayorga $3.00 
BEST ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1936 

Ed. Marriott 2.50 
TEN PRIZE ONE ACT PLAYS 2.25 
EIGHT PRIZE WINNING ONE ACT PLAYS 

Ed. Quekett 2.25 
YALE ONE ACT PLAYS 

Ed. Eaton 2.00 
TOURNAMENT PLAYS 1.50 


ONE ACT PLAY MAGAZINE NO. 1 50 





YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 


Reed 2.00 
NO MORE PEACE 

Toller 2.00 
RINGMASTER 

Winter 2.00 
FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS 

Rattigan 1.25 
FALL OF THE CITY 

MacLeish 50 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











Theatre Arts 
‘Prints 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 prints 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS TIMES 


100 prints 


Halftone reproductions of 
stage and costume designs, 
theatres, character por- 
traits and scenes from pro- 
ductions. Each set carefully 
assembled to portray and 
interpret its subject. 


For the use of theatre-lovers, 
students and teachers; for 
courses in history and tech- 
nique of the drama; for classes 
in stage and costume design. 
Valuable to the collector, in- 
dispensable for the student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49 ST. * NEW YORK 
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the greatest composers. The book is 
planned for use with phonograph rec- 
ords, a ruler being provided to meas- 
ure the exact places on the records 
that the author describes; appended 
is advice on recordings, needles, etc.; 
and, all in all, the volume makes an 
ingenious, practical and valuable 
contribution to musical literature. 


Trachten der Alpenlander (Alpine 
Costumes), by Hans Von Hammer- 
stein. Westermann: $1. 

ORDERED on one side by one of the 
B oldest centres of culture in the 
world, Munich, under the shadow of 
the giant Zugspitz and in the midst 
of a bountiful endowment of exquisite 
scenery, the Alpine community — 
hardly a community, for it spreads 
out over a wide section — continues 
on the colorful and cheerful way 
which it has followed for centuries. 
There are still gay festivals, with lots 
of dancing and lots of beer, on every 
possible occasion. And the Alpine 
peasants still wear the costumes they 
have always worn, resplendent with 
color — the women with their tightly 
laced bodices and full skirts, the men 
with short jackets and leather shorts, 
all with bandannas and ribbons and 
shirts and hats that add vividly to 
the gaiety of nations. This year the 
fashionable world of Europe and 
America has seen fit to adopt Alpine 
styles as the vogue of the moment; 
but the Alpine peasants will, we hope, 
dress the same way long after it 
ceases to be the style elsewhere. 

Trachten der Alpenlander is a de- 
lightful little book of colored costume 
plates with descriptions in English, 
French, German, evoking remembered 
pleasures and refreshing for itself. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Sabu, The Elephant Boy, by Frances 
Flaherty. Oxford: $7. Story and pic- 
tures of Sabu, hero of the moving 
picture by Roberty Flaherty. 


Dramatized Ballads, by Fanet Tobitt 
and Alice White. Dutton: $2. Ballads 
put to music with directions for acting 
in pantomime. 





Annals of the New York Stage, Vo, ‘ 
IX, 1870-1875, by George C. D. Odel} 
Columbia University Press: $8.75, 
Wallack, Booth, Daly and Palmer ap 
the names which head the table of 
contents of this volume continyj 

Professor Odell’s large and miny 

documented record of the New You * 
theatre since its beginnings. 


System and Dialectics of Art, by Fol, 
D. Graham. Delphic Studios: Says 
Definitions of terms and aspects of 
art. With illustrations. 


Notes for Modern Dance, by Dietrid 
and O'Donnell; Tap It, by Shiels 
O’Gara. Barnes: $2, each. Notes anj 
music for the dance. 


Twenty Short Plays on a 
Holiday, edited by Margaret Mayorg, 
Samuel French: $3. Plays, neve 
before published, offered royalty-fre 
to amateurs until January, 1940, 


Writing for Profit, by Donald Wilhelm, 
Whittlesey House: $3. Covers aj 
aspects of the business of writing |) 
including ‘playwriting and motion 
picture writing. 


How Writers Write, edited by Nett 


Tillett. Crowell: $2. Essays by cop 
temporaries on the art of writing. 








Plays in Book Form: 


Winterset, by Maxwell Andersm 
Around the Corner, by Martin Flavin, 
Seen But Not Heard, by Marie Baume 
and Martin Berkeley; Class of '% 
by Orrie Lashin and Milo Hasting. 
Dramatists Play Service: $.75, each. 
The Women, by Clare Boothe; Brothe 
Rat, by Fohn Monks, Fr., and Fre 
Finkelhoffe; The Amazing Dr. Clitte. 
house, by Barré Lyndon. Randa 
House: $2, each. 

Vigil and Brandon, by A. P. Fannin, 
The Midland Tribune: 2/6. 

Hail Nero, by Mary Stocks. Longman, ] 
Green: $.75. 
My Country Right or Left, by Fox 
Reed, Telenga, Whitbread, Leonari 
Vassar Experimental Theatre: $1.50 
(Book and musical score.) 

The Inspector-General, by. Nikola 
Gogol, translated by Fohn Dolman, fr, 
and Benjamin Rothberg. Baker 
Professional Plays: $.75. 











Courtesy Marie Harriman Gallery 


HIPPODROME. A new oil painting by Henry Botkin. 
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J a \ by Arthur Kober. Producer ; . 
Ocean near Cape Cod director: Mare Connelly. With Kathe 
JIIDELAH ‘ RIC} Locke and Jules Garfield. h 
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of the SPOKEN WORD Wolfson. Producer: John ©. Wit i 
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Box 692 Oak Bluffs. Massachusett« r 
. Ralph Spencer Zink. Producer; 4 [ ; 
Jones. 
7 — : ‘ 
\ — CLOSED D 
DRAMA ~+ MUSIC . DANCE . ART « RADIO u ee Ol d 
CORNISH 2% yy wena cI | 
SEATTIE STORM OVER PATSY (March 5—A pril 17 A 
SEATTLE 7 ourself YOUNG MADAME CONTI (March 31—April » y 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director THE MASQUE OF KINGs (Feb. 8—A pril 24 3} 
e SUN KISSED (March 10-A pril 24 O 
: . , ‘ - T ee ? 
Attractions current in New York, @ list | CURTAIN CALL (April 22-24 f 
' iat thes Mas sls » the last | PREDERIKA (Feb. 4-May 1 + 
| wish there were some law of those that have closed since the 44ST | witcn your WAGON! (April 8- May 1 h 
whereby every actor would rec ording and an early (15st of attractions THE AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE ( March» ~) 
De compelled to go two or scheduled for the summer theatres. May 5) . ' eo 
> a ; ’ : CANDIDA (March 10o-May § 31 
three years to a place like ; | 
* MISS QUIS (A pril 7—May §& lt 
Cornish School ON THE BOARDS THE ETERNAL ROAD (Jan. 7~May i6 0 
RICHARD BOLESLA\ SK. “ 
FOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 SUMMER CIRCUIT 
Address Registrar for Catalog Desue adapted foun the Cealine Cabd. ‘ l d A, /ER CIR x IT v 
24TH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13,1937 well novel by Jack Kirkland California A 
DEAD END (Oct. 28, 1935-— by Sidney pasap—ENA— Community Playhouse. @ “a y- 
_— Kingsley. Producer and designer: Norman mor Brown, director. Nightly. May 1& H 
——— Bel Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. Madame Sans-Géne; June 1-12, Nude 
Pineapple, by Fulton Oursler and Aube - 
BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 Com- /imeappie, by Fulto ecg E 
THE TECHNICIANS’ STUDIO edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack Pro- Kennedy; June 15-26, Ltbel: Third Anng 7 
om ducer and director: George Abbott rey; oneg ea Ag to pos Story m1 
—_ denen the Great Southwest ): june 25, Vontesum 
STAGE TECHNIC VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 31, 1936-May by Gashent Shestnenn: July 5, Mirades J 
NICIANS * 1937 — SE Brad of = the Swallows, by Ramon Romero; July# a 
PLAY DIRECTORS— aurence ousman play roducer: Gl- Vight Over Taos. by Maxwell Anders V: 
bert Miller. With Helen Hayes luly 19, Juarez and Maximilian, by Fm ., 
the only TOVARICH (Oct. 75 Adaptation by Werfel; July 26, Girl of the Golden West.t 
All Professional Instruction in Pro- Robert ; E. Sherwood from the F rench of Dav id Belasco: \ugust 2, Ros of the Koni Mi 
acques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller. by Belasco and Tully; August 9, Vin 
- Jacq | ae 
fessional Shops With Marta Abba and John Halliday. Gold, by Agnes Peterson . 
BROADWAY SHOWS YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. Colorado r 
14 by George S. Kaufman and Moss ~ yo ae n 
| PLAY REHEARSALS Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. With CENTRAL city — Opera House. Richard |} 
SUMMER THEATRES Henry Travers. drich, director. July 17-August 7, A Dé ol 
| IL me 7 ; House, with Ruth Gordon, directed by} the 
NEW YORK TOURS a amg 1 mre i kled p+ — Harris, designed by Donald Oenslager Ty) 
| onks, jJr., and Fred Finklehofte ro ’ Elitch’s Gardens. George Somm 
} DEAN FARNSWORTH, Director lucer: G f =e : . Pi 
) ducer: George Abbott director. June 12-September 3 
i } a. yuu - 3 
1 Box 223, University Heights, New York THE SHOW IS ON (Dec. 25 Musical ; ’ Ne 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Director Connecticut , on 
pace smam and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With r1voryToN Playhouse. Milton Stiefel,t iH 
Beatrice Lillie and Bert Lahr rector. Opening in July for ten weeks. Pl Se 
; NY le: cll Bottoms (new), by James S# 
THE WOMEN (Dec. 26 by Clare include: tic DY Ji Le 
What Summer School? Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed | 2tt Hall: L) ‘sagliere Anna pando dr 
: “aie +r NICHOLS Royal Box Players, Pine Bm 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- ~*~ a a NI 
@ Students considering a summer course more ond tlie Chase Country Club. May 28-30, Royal Orci sej 
of dramatic work will find a wide choice HIGH TOR (Jan. o as: te —_ al: he 31-June 2, Springtime as 28 
. ; : ~ we r aNntas) ‘. enry; others. - 
of representative schools and organiza- Maxwell \nderson Producer and director: WI STPORT Country Playhouse. Day T la 
tions in Theatre Arts pages Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel- | tie, director; Richard Skinner, manag i 
ziner. With Burgess Meredith, Charles D. | July 5-September 11, alternating pro& 
| @ In addition to the excellent training Brown and Peggy Ashcroft tions with the Westchester Plavhouse, a 
offered, the location of many of these BEHIND RED LIGHTS (Jan. 73 by Kisco ™ 
schools — in the country, in the moun- Samuel Shipman. Producer: Jack Curtis on Me 
1] tains or by the sea — affords the student | RICHARD II (Feb. 5—May 20) Producers: — : a PE’ 
’ E | 1j * D li " 1 R b , > . h Wi } ARDEN Robin Hoc xd I heatre. Ede Rie 
; a healthful and interesting summer die Dowling and Kobinson Smith. vith Ross and Robert C. Schnitzer. directl - 
Bee Maurice Evans, Ian Keith, Olive Deering, in 
if . eae > July 6—August 28: Tuesday-Saturday nigh es 
| @ Descriptive literature is available from \ugustin Duncan and Whitford Kane. dail ' Co: 
most of the schools. When writing YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (Feb. Maine . Go 
; » Deed P er: . 2RISO , “ene Theatre. Mae 700 
lease mention Theatre Arts Monthly. | g-—-.) by Mark Reed. Producer: Alfred HARRISON — Deer Tree Theatre cas 
: P ee ey de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, Peggy | rica Clay Dillon, director. June 23-Augt : 
; | Conklin and Violet Heming. 28. Opening with Romance. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





See for Yourself, continued 


KENNEBL NKPORT Garrick Players. Rob- 
ert C. Currier, director. July 6 September 4; 
Tuesday-Saturday nights July 6, Twelfth 
Night; others include: Noah, Seven Keys to 
Bald pate, Cradle Snatchers, Bertha the Sewing 
Machine Girl, The Gentleman From Indiana, 
The Cat and the Canary, The School for Wives 
in modern dress and Catch a Comet by Its 
by David O. Woodbury. 


Tail (new), ve : 
OGUNQUIT Manhattan Theatre Colony. 
Walter Hartwig, director. June 28-Sep 
rember 6. } 
SKOWHEGAN Lakewood Theatre. Melville 


Burke and A. H. Van Buren, directors. May 
29-September 25. Possible plays include: 
Two-Time Mary (new), by Owen Davis; 
Tovarich, Call Ita Day, Parnell, Russet Man 
e, Girl in a Taxi, Co-respondent Unknown, 
Idiot's Delight, Candida, etc 


Massachusetts 

DENNIS — Cape Playhouse. Raymond Moore, 
director. July 5-September 4. July 5, Calling 
{/1 Men, a new musical; July 22, Periphery, 
idapted by Libby Holman and Blan he 
Yurka from Frantisek Langer’s play; August 
39, New Faces, a new revue; others. 

OAK BLUFFS Phidelah Rice Playhouse, 
Phidelah Rice, director, June 28—-September 
4. Plays include: The Amasing Dr. Clitter- 
house, Grumpy, First Lady, Boy Meets Grrl, 
Storm Over Patsy, Romance, The Music Mas- 
ter, End of Summer, Candida. 

STOCKBRIDGE Berkshire Playhouse. Wil- 
liam Miles, director. June 28-September 4. 
Opening with Mariette, operetta by Sacha 
Guitry and Oscar Strauss, with Helen Ford 


Michigan 

ANN ARBOR Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre. 
Annual Drama Festival. Robert Henderson, 
director. May 20, 21, Tonight at 8:30 I, with 
Helen Chandler and Bramwell Fletcher; 
May 22-26, The Merchant of Venice, with 
Estelle Winwood; May 27-31, The Laughing 
Woman, with Tonio Selwart; June 1-5, To- 
night at 8:30 IJ, with Jessie Royce Landis; 
June 7-12, Tovarich, with Elena Miramova 
and Kenneth MacKenna. 

ANN ARBOR — Michigan Repertory Players. 
Valentine B. Windt, director. June 25 

\ugust 20 


Missouri 


st. Louts — Municipal Opera. Laurence 
Schwab, director. June 4~August 28. June 4, 
The Great Waltz; July 12, Salute to Spring 
new), with music by Frederick Loewe and 
Earle Crooker; August 23, Wild Violets; 
others include: The Fortune-Teller, Music in 
he Air, Loute the Fourteenth, The Mikado, 
The Prince of Pilsen, The Bartered Bride, 
Pink Lady, Robin Hood, Babes in Toyland 


New Hampshire 

KEEN! Keene Summer Theatre. Freeman 
Hammond, director. July 5—-August 21 
Seven productions include: Laburnum Grove, 
Lady of Letters, two new plays, one old melo 
drama 

NEW LONDON — New London Players. Jo- 
sephine E. Holmes, director. July 8—August 
28; Thursday-Saturday nights, Saturday 
Lady, Fal July 8, Accent on Youth or Kind 
Li July 15, Elizabeth the Queen; July 22, 
Hedda Gabler; July 29, The First Year; Aug 
ust Meet the Prince: August 12, He Who 


Gets Slag pped; August 19, Squaring the ¢ ‘ircle; 
\ugust 26, One Thing Forgotten (new), by S 
Morton Giles, 

PETERBOROUGH Peterborough P layers. 


Richard H. Gaines, director. June 29-July 3 
The Guardsman: July 13-17, She Stoops t 
Conquer, July 27-31, Candida; August 9-14, 

elfth Night; August 24-28, Kingdom of 
700 


TAMWORTH Barnstormers. Francis Cleve 
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CHEKHOV THEATRE ‘STUDIO 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 
under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 
Professional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 
will be accepted at end of three year course in 
permanent company to tour Europe and America. 


For further information, apply to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio 


c/o Mme. Tamara Daykarhenove, 29 West 56th Street, New York 











Catalogue on request 





The Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 


FACULTY 


Laure Elliot Marthe Graham Senford Meisner 
Fanny Bradshaw Louis Horst John O'Shaughnessy 
Edith Stebbins Blanche Talmud Isaac Benesch 
Lehman Engel Muriel Stuart 

Training in 
VOICE MOVEMENT TECHNIQUES ef ACTING 


Fall Session Opens October 5, 1937 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 


Auditions by appointment 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 

















SEEING THE 
SOVIET 
THEATRE 


with JULIA DORN 


aa eg a — in the Soviet 
theatre. iling July 21. $515 
OR 


Eight weeks. 
with WILL GEER 
aan ane Come ee. Sailing July 
28. Eight weeks including 
Moscow Theatre Festival. $595 
Other trips under authorita- 
tive leadership throughout 
the summer. Prices $399 up. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Russian Tour Section 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 















* Practical training for stage and screen... based on 
nineteen years’ experience of the internationally famous 
Pasadena Playhouse...equips you for any branch of dra 
matic endeavor acting, producing, directing or tect 
nical. Experience before paying audiences. We produ 
constantly on three stages with openings attended by 
talent scouts from nearby Hollywood. Many players 
have gone from Playhouse to profitable careers. These 
include Robert Young, Victor Jory, Onslow Stevens 
Douglas Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, Randolph Scort, 
Anne Shirley and others. Two-year course emphasizes 
development of students’ individual talents. Write Ger 
eral Manager for a copy of our new pictorial catalog 
+*« SUMMER SESSION scarts July 5: 
Intensive five weeks course in essentials of dramatic arts 
Enrollment limited to teachers and directors. Fresh view 
point on professional problems. Write for details 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
pervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 50. EL MOLINO AVE - PASADENA: CAL 
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The Dance 








mnie holm studio 





school of dancing 


intensive courses: 


june 14 to july 2—18 days 
september 2 to 18 —15 days 


reguler fall term starts october 4 
* 


hanya holm group 


concerts — lecture demonstrations 





@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y 


Intensive Summer Course in 
Dance Technique 
end Composition 


June 14 to July 10 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
: LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Dini De Remer, Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND © 


> 


a 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


SUMMER SCHOOL AUGUST 4th-31st 


—O— 


" Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—O— 


’ Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 





THEATRE ARTS. 


40 East 49th Street 


THEATRE ARTS: 


Complete 


(with a waiting list for Vol. 1) 


1916-1936 


Monthly and Quarterly 
With over 4000 illustrations 


$280 BOUND 


@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclo- 
pedia of the world theatre. It represents the only 
permanent and authoritative record of momen- 


tous theatre years, giving by text and illustration 


a vivid account of world theatre events 


@ Toownitisto have at hand a wealth of material 
on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, 
stage design, costuming, lighting, and the dance— 
material which the most painstaking research 


could not hope to duplicate. 


@ All but volume | can be supplied at once. 
Orders for this volume placed on a waiting list, to 


be filled as soon as missing copies are located 
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r Yourself, continued 






e fo 
anager; Edward Goodnow, director 
28. : 

Forty Niners. Carl Allens- 


d, m 
y 3-August 


ITEFIELD , 
th manager. July 13-September 43 
“yesday-Saturday nights, Saturday mati- 
ees. 
few Jersey 


— Morris County Playhouse. 


-RISTOWN “4 
WOR June 29-Septem- 


ederic Bond, director. 
e4 
few York 


gavTraugua — Chautauqua Repertory The- 
tre. Frederic McConnell and K. Elmo 
‘owe, co-directors. July 8, 10, The Distaff 
fide; July 15, 17, August 5, Libel!; July 22, 

August 7, Night Must Fall; July 29, 31, 
4. Tempest; August 12, I4, The Shining 
Zour 


ZINTON HOLLOW Reginald Goode The 
fre. Reginald Goode, director. June 7 
september 7. June 7, That Ferguson Family; 
Bne 14, Craig’s Wife . 

guaca — Cornell Summer Theatre. A. M. 
Srummond, director. Six productions in- 
dude: The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, four 
wiginal one-act plays, one new play. 

MOUNT KISCO Westchester Play house 
Day Tuttle, director; Richard Skinner, man 
ager. June 25 September 4, alternating pro 
Guctions with the Westport Country Play 
fouse, Connecticut 
PAWLING Starlight 
Jones, director May 
nightly except Sunday, Thursday matinees. 
May 31, Across the Blue (new), by Mary 
verne Jones, with Pauline Frederick; June 7 
The Shannons of Broadway; June 14, They 
Knew What They Wanted; June 21, Ghost 


Theatre. Maryverne 
31-September 11; 


Ow/ (new); June 28, The Command Perform 
ance; others chosen from Arms and the Man, 
The Good Fairy, Midwest, Night Must Fall, 
Ned McCobb's Daughter, The Mad Hopes, 
Ode to Liberty, etc 


SCHENECTADY Mohawk Drama Festival. 
harles Coburn, director. July 6-10, Twelfth 


Night; July 13-17, The Beaux’ Stratagem, 
July 20-24, The Plutocrat; July 27-31, The 
Devil's Disciple; August 3-7, to be an 


mounced; August 10-11, The Imaginary In 
gulid; August 12-14, The Bourgeois Gentle 
man 

$OUTHAMPTON Playhouse. Sylvia French 
and Theodore St. John, directors. July 6 
August 28 Four new and four old, plays in- 
clude: Theme and Variation (new), by Har 
0}d Goldman; a new play by Dénald Black 
well and Theodore St. John; Just Suppese. 
SUFFERN — County Theatre. Robert F 
Cutler, managing director. June 28-Sep 
tember 4 

WOODSTOCK Maverick Theatre. Robert 
Elwyn, managing director. June 24-Sep- 
tember 5; Thursday—Sunday nights. June 
24, The Shining Hour; July 1, Libel!; July 8, 
Night Must Fall; July 15, Candida; July 
End of Summer; July 29, Point Valaine; 
August 5, Hedda Gabler; August 12, The 
Bishop Misbehaves; August 19, August 26, 
new plays; September 2, The Guardsman. 


>> 


Oregon 

ASHLAND — Southern Oregon Normal School 
Drama Festival. Angus L. Bowmer, direc- 
tor. July 26-31, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, in alter- 
Mating performances. 


J N.} 


Pennsylvania 

MOYLAN-ROSE VALLEY — Hedgerow Theatre. 
Jasper Deeter, director. June 1, Androcles 
und the Licn and The Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets; June 2, 12, 22, Noah; June 3, Wife to a 
Famous Man, by Sierra, and Autumn Fires, 
by Wied; June 4, Emperor Jones and No 
’Count Boy; June 5, 16, The Round Table; 


——a) une 7, 8, 18, 26, 30, Liliom; June 9, The An- 


When 


The Dance 





chor's Weighed; June 10, 23, Imheritors; June 
11, The Plcugh and the Stars; June 14, Misal- 
liance; June 15, The Devil's Disciple; June 
17, 25, One Way to Heaven, by Cullen; June 
19, Satnt Joan; June 21, An American Trag- 
edy; June 24, Beyond the Horizon; June 28, 
29, You Never Can Tell. Annual Shaw Festi- 
val July 19-August 14: July 19, August 3, 
Arms and the Man; July 20, August 4, 
Candida; July 21, August 7, You Never Can 
Tell; July 22, August 6, The Devil's Disciple; 
July 23, August 9, Getting Married; July 24, 
August 2, Misalliance; July 26, 27, 31, Aug- 
ust 5, 13, 14, Too True to Be Good; July 28, 
August 10, Anmdrocles and the Lion and The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets; July 29, August 12, 
Heartbreak House; July 30, August 11, Saint 
Joan. 

TAMIMENT Tamiment Theatre. Max Lieb 
man, director. Opening May 29 with a new 


| revue, Musical Landslide. 


Rhode Island 


MATUNUCK Theatre-by-the-Sea. 
Welles, director; T. Edward 
manager. June 29-September 4 
NEWPORT Casino Theatre 

Managers, Inc., directors; Helen Arthur, 
executive director. July 13-September 4; 
openings on Tuesday nights; Thursday mat- 


Halsted 
Hambleton, 


The Actor 


inees. Eight productions, at least four of 
them of new plays 

Vermont 

BRATTLEBORO — Brattleboro Theatre. Paul 
Stephenson, director. July 14-August 14 


The Sea-Gull, The Front Page, Sweeney Todd, 
£ t 


Don't Throw Glass Houses (new), by Doris | 


Frankel; and a new play by John Becker and 
Leonard Weil. 

BURLINGTON — Green Mountain Playhouse 
June 28—August 21 

PROCTORSVILLI Fletcher Farm Players 
Robert de Lany, Players director. June 15 
August 10. Three major productions, one 
workshop production, selected from: The 
Night of January 16, Another Language 
Seen But Not Heard, Around the Corner, Men 
Must Fight, Ghost Train, The Late Christo 
pher Bean 


Virginia 

ABINGDON Barter Theatre. Robert Por 
terfield, director. June 10—-August 28. June 
10, The Bishop Misbehaves or Hay Fever, 
June 17, new play; June 24, Macbeth, with 
Margaret Wycherly; others include: The 
Petrified Forest, an original folk play and two 
new plays. 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS — Old White Play 
ers. Mabelle Anderson, director. July 5 
August 28. Four productions selected from 
The School for Scandal, The Way of the 
World, Fashion, Paolo and _ Francesca 
Twelfth Night, The Taming of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Komacht. Four stu 
dio productions of one-act plays, et« 


Shrew, 


Washington 
SEATTLI Repertory Playhouse. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton W. James, directors. June 17 
July 31. The Sea-Guli, Boy Meets Girl and 
Ethan Frome, in repertory 
Wisconsin 
| FISH CREEK Peninsula Players 
| Wiley Fisher, director. July 8—August 
| Thursday—Saturday nights; studio perform- 
ances Sunday nights. July At Mrs. 
Beam's; July 22, 
Earnest; July 29, 
The Way of the 
Road; August 19, 


Richard 


>? 


15, 


The Importance of Being 
Goodbye Again; August 5, 
World; August 
musical revue 


Post 


12, 
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Ni F D | Open all summer | 
WAY BURN’S 


DANCING, SINGING, RADIO 
AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


ADULTS : Morning, afternoon or evening classes. Summer 
terms 4-week terms start Tuesday. y+ 6th. 5-week 
terms start Monday, August 2nd. Fall Terms start Sep 
tember 7th 

CHILDREN : (Boys and girls ages 3 to 16) 
start Saturday, July 3rd and Saturday 
terms start Saturday September Lith 
15th Annual Dancing Teachers’ Convention and 

Normal Course JULY 6th through JULY 17th 

Ned Wayburn’s Student Revue (Summer edition) to 
be presented at Heckscher Theatre, Sunday. June 20th 
Home Study course in stage danc ing. Dance routines and 
dancers’ supplies by mail 





S-week terms 
August 7th. Fall 





Ned Wayburn's Dramatic and Musical Stock 
Company, (directed by ROWLAND G. 
EDWARDS) and the Ned Wayburn Summer 
School of the Theatre (direction of WALLACE 
MILAM) opens 10-week season on JUNE 28th. 
Within commuting distance of New York City. 


Call, write or phone for full information. Studio TA 
625 MADISON AVE.,, NEW YORK 
Bet. 58th & 59th Streets Wickersham 2-4300 




















PERRY-MANSFIELD 

Summer School of the Dance and Drama 
July and August 

Steamboat Springs 


1937 Staff includes 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


for the month of August 


WALLACE DOW ALIX MARUCHESS 
Daicroze Ensemble 
Drame Stage Production 
Ar Music 


Horseback riding, swimming, tennis 
Trips to canyons, timberline lakes, peaks 


Colorado 


Dence 


Charlotte Perry, Portia Mansfield, Directors 
After June 1 Address: Steamboat Springs, Colorado 

















Che 
Ballet Caravan 


Linco!n Kirstein, Director 


Company of fifteen dancers 
in a repertory of eight 
Ballets by Americans 
Available for bookings 
commencing July, 1937 


Management: Frances Hawkins 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Ballet Master, Imperial School, Moscow, 
With Stanislevsky, Moscow Art Theatre, 
STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
AND MIMO-DRAMA 
COMPLETE BALLET TRAINING 
Children, Beginners, Advanced and Professionals 
Foundation for ell types of dancing 
MIMO-DRAMA CLASSES 
especially recommended to Stage and Screen 

ectors and singers. 


REHEARSAL GROUP 
will prepere ballets for performances 
Continuous Summer Session 


Circular upon Request 


Studio 819 CO 5-6625 
Carnegie Hall New York City 
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Visit the 


Land of the Soviets I h 4 / 
under the expert guidance of our Leaders who wil! L V2 Nudd 
take you slong the most fascinating roads of foreign 

travel. 


Planned itineraries, schedules and visits to outstand- 
ing theatre events in Europe during 1937. See the 
Moscow Theatre Festival, September 1-10. Visit 


the many other points of interest including the Sa/z- 


burg Festival in Austria, the Malvern Festiva! in 
mone THEATRE 


Sito satensathoes eur ebttpetion or cor 
WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. YEARBOOK 
ae AL eeere { July Issue— Out June 15th} 














— ——— A comprehensive survey of the advance of 
DO YOU BUILD YOUR the Community, College and School Theatre 
OWN SCENERY? and a pictorial record of significant per- 


h formances. Included in all regular subscrip- 
Then tions. Order extra copies now. 
Cleon Throckmorton's 


CATALOG OF THE THEATRE. » 
contains | FROM THE TABLE OF CONTENT. 


E lized material 
the aadien Polating and Shifting | The Theatre in an Industrial Democracy 


of Scenery and the Equipment of Stages. | by A. M. Drumme 
Free on request A Stage Manager's Log 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, Inc. by Norris Houghta 


108 W. ted &. New York City Directing Amateurs, by Valentine B. Windt a 


F. Cowles Strickland (beginning a series with 
Alexander Dean, Frederick Burleigh, Bernard Szolf 


IF YOU USE THEATRICAL | _ Elvin Dae, and ter 


The Community and the College Theatre, 


AND GINEMA MAKE-UP | ante 
THIS WILL INTEREST YOU The Washington State Theatre — 














Producing New Scripts 


by Virgil L. Bak 
The Technician’s Workshop. 
The Box-Office. News and Notes. 


The Outdoor Setting. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
MAKE-UP 


Marionette Manipulation. 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A new 28-page booklet on Modern With 100 Illustrations 


Make-Up based on Stein's Half- 
Century of Progress in the Theatre and 
Cinema contains the only Make-Up 
Chart of its kind — for any type of 
Straight and Character rdle beauti- 
fully illustrated — historical sketches 

written concisely and clearly indis- Please enter my subscription to begin with the Special Tributary Theatre Iss 
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TO: Theatre Arts Monthly 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


valuable to the professional. May be 
obtained from your dealer or direct 
from us 


_}1 vear $3.50 [_]2 years, $6.00 
Name 
: ¢ ¢& amazingly priced at 25c 


THE M. STEIN COSMETIC CO. Address “fi 
430 Broome St. New York T ¢ 
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